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JORDAN 


Sport Marine 


r the new Sport Marine, 
Edward S. Jordan has realized 


the ambition of years. 


As advertising manager and 
later sales manager and secretary 
of a large automobile company, 
Mr. Jordan longed to produce a 

. car that would express the per- 
sonality of its owner as unmistak- 
ably as a gown or a suit of 
clothes, 


Now, a manufacturer himself, 
he has achieved the result he so 
eamestly desired. The Jordan 


Sport Marine possesses an in- 


4 


ee _ 
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dividuality as clearly defined 
as that of a tastefully furnished 
home. 


Guided by a thorough knowl- 
edge of the requisites for the suc- 
cessful promotion of motor car 
sales, Mr. Jordan has placed his 
advertising in the hands of Head- 
quarters. 


We take considerable pride 
in the fact that 15 other manu- 
facturers in the automobile and 
allied industries have expressed 
their confidence in us in the same 
positive manner. 


W. AYER & SOM 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
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is nowhere so great as 
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The DOMINANT Medium 


Largest and Fastest Growing Traffic in New York 


ARTEMAS WARD (a. 


Trading as WARD & GOW |!N SIGHT, 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. ame 








2,241,000 active, spending people DAILY 
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“Remind Them” 


5 Seconp-CLass MATTER AT THE New York, N. Y., Post Orricsz, Jung 29, 1893 


No. 3 


—The Supreme 


Advertising Principle 


A Sermon from a Soap Ad 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


HIRE is one lesson of con- 

sidcrable importance to adver- 
tisers, particularly “general pub- 
licity” advertisers, to be learned 
these days from the war. It con- 
cerns ational psychology, the 
working of national minds and 
imaginations—and what could be 
more important to advertisers 
than anything that has to do with 
national psychology? 

The war jogs along, week by 
week, month by month, first our 
side seeming to hold the advan- 
tage, then the enemy apparently 
gaining the upper hand. Gradual- 
ly the grind of fighting, working, 
reading war news, having investi- 
gations of this, that and the other 
governmental department, remak~ 
ing cabinets, shifting commands, 
building ships and raising Red 
Cross funds, begins to dull the 
national imaginations of the vari- 
ous countries engaged in the war. 
The people become weary, rest- 
less, critical. They begin to lose 
their perspective, to forget just 
why they are at war, excepting for 
the pet ral purpose of licking the 
other side, 

en the statesmen, the 
he top who are guiding 
us through this eventful 
itch for the opportune 
restate the whole propo- 
ninding their people why 
it war and what their 
are. They have to re- 

national imagination. 

read the statements 
more put their shoulders 


to the wheel and push along the 
War Machine with fresh zeal and 
enthusiasm. The fact that these 
messages are aimed at other coun- 
tries, as they almost always are, 
does not alter the fact that they 
are absolutely necessary, and 
often intended quite as much for 
home consumption as for infor- 
mation to the rest of the world. 
If it were not necessary to ad- 
dress outside nations, it would 
still be vitally necessary to issue 
these statements from time to 
time for the local effect. 

This has been particularly true 
of Great Britain. Indeed, it seems 
to be frankly admitted that the 
situation in England was growing 
acute during the closing days of 
1917 and the early days of the 
present year. Labor was discon- 
tented; the public in general had 
in a measure lost its perspective; 
the national imagination had be- 
gun to wander. Then Lloyd 
George, watching for the psycho- 
logical moment, restated the aims . 
of the people of Great Britain and 
the atmosphere cleared. To be 
sure, he was talking to Russia 
and the Central Powers. quite as 
much as to British labor, but the 
effect on the home situation was 
marked, and showed the absolute 
necessity of a fresh statement of 
the fundamentals of the situation. 

Here in our own United States 
the discouraging revelations of 
the Congressional investigations 
were beginning to take the edge 
off of our enthusiasm, and we 
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were beginning to wonder just effective in keeping their produc 
what we were driving at, anyway, sold to the people. Ind:viduals 
in this war, when President Wil- forget, communities for:ct, na. 
son came out on January 8 with tions forget. The fact hat the 
a fresh statement of our aims and war has been going on fc~ a long 
purposes in the war. Once more’ time and “everybody kiws jt’ 
the national vision was cleared, does not keep people “sol.” on jt 
the national imagination quick- Nor do they stay “sold’ simply 
ened, the national heart set to because in the beginning ihe re. 
beating rhythmically. sons for entering the war were set 

It has been so all through the forth plainly and convinciigly, |t 
war in almost all of the countries is only by reminding the people 





Sg Skilled soap-makers, some °; whom have made 

: ivory for thirty-nine years, test the boiling soap 
- comtinually by couch, by taste and by sight 

Chemists Libs Bibcracsey sich gh every kettle. 


IVORY SOAP west 


99 #87 PURE 
IT FLOATS 


HE choscest materials the world affords are 
selected for Ivory Soap 
These materials are analyzed and only those of 
the highest standard are used in its manufacture 
These extra quality matenals are refined to re- 
move all foreign matter 
Clean and free from all impurities, they an 
mixed im such exact proportions that neither 
uncombined alkali nor unsaponifed oil remains 
tn the finished produc 


Noster ssasosiila abe added co give weight 
—no resin, no fill 
yi s saiel tomake the soap cess by friction. 
rfume is added as there are no inferior 
pith whose odor must be concealed. 


fal both during snd after boiling 


The rounded edges make it easy to turn in the 

hands when lathering for the toilet and bath. 

The seraighe sides make it easy to hold and rub on 
Jothes, or a cloth when using it for 

laundry ae ‘or cleaning, 

The. cake w notched so it can be cut in two with 

ing. It 1s so large that most people prefer 
the half cake for the toilet 


you can use nese Seap where 

use the most expensive of bah aad voter 
soaps. 

It us white and has the ~<a natural odor of 
its high grade ingredient 

It quickly makes a sa copious, bubbling, 
lively lather 

It ss pure and mild. Does not irritate the 
tenderest skin or leave a smarting sensation 

It rinses easily Does not leave a greasy gloss 
It floats. Always within reach, reminding you 
to take it from the wat Does not sink out 
of sight to waste away 


SIE ‘sense qcdliens nile x eyeally sits 
factory for fine laundry work Mga 
cleaning of all particular thing 
You can use Ivory Soap where you now cannot 
tse soap at all. You should wee # where the 
soap YOU now use causes injury 
You get this large cake of extraordinary soap 
for a few cents The immense demand for it 
reduces cost to the minimum 


periodically of the 
reasons for the war 
that the public as a 
whole is kept “sold.” 
It is a matter of re- 
charging the national 
mind. And what is 
true of war is true of 
business. It is only 
by reminding the 
reading public period: 
ically of the good 
points of a product 
or a service that it 
is kept “sold.” To as- 
sume that because a 
product or a business 
is very old, and hence 
well known, or be- 
cause in the begin- 
ning the public was 
carefully enlightened 
as to the merits of 
the particular prod- 
uct, or as to the satis- 
faction to be experi 
enced in dealing with 
that certain house, 
that it is unnecessary 
to do more than re 
peat the name, with 


perhaps some pat 
phrase or slogat, 
FIG. 1.—THE WELL-KNOWN ADVANTAGES OF A GENEROUSLY seems to me at least, 
ADVERTISED PRODUCT ARE HERE REITERATED FOR OLD AND to be tun {amentally 
NEW BUYERS ALIKE unsound reasoning. 
Mail-order e¢xpetr 
ence, particularly, proves that the 
national mind has to be constantly 
re-charged, not merely with the 
name, but with all ihe funde 
mental points of merit 
a business or product 
The accompanying 1 
of a Procter & GambIk: 
ment from a current 
the best illustration 
charging idea that has s 
for many a day. It starts om 
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involved. At frequent intervals 
the statesmen have had to go into 
the A B Cs of the whole proposi- 
tion, reminding their people pa- 
tiently, persistently, through their 
messages to the rest of the world, 
why they are fighting, to keep 
them “sold” on the war. 

And there lies the lesson for 
advertisers, particularly large ad- 
vertisers who labor under the de- 
lusion that name publicity is all- 
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‘HE WATCHWORD 


It holds a definite ideal 
before a diversified pro- 
duction staff each mem- 
ber of which contributes 
from a special talent. 


It inspires the workers 
with brush and pen to 
achieve the highest stand- 
ards of artistic and literary 
excellence, and to be sat- 





a isfied with nothing less 
De than the most painstak- 


use a 


~ ing, accurate, forceful ex- 
hence pression of every advertis- 


r be- 
begit: ing message. 


ic was 


intenel That is why there is par- 


oo ticular significance for our 
— Production Department 
ig wih (and for our clients as 


well) in the H. K. McCann 


Company watchword 
TRUTH WELL TOLD 








aSOniig. | THE H. K. MeCANN COMPANY 
x perr | NEW YORK TORONTO 
that a | CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
ynstantly 
vith the 

funda 
neerning Our booklet ‘Advertising 
Service’ will be sent to in- 
terested executives on request 
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with the simple statement that 
“The choicest materials are se- 
lected for Ivory Soap” and runs 
through twenty-two claims of 
merit with the~definiteness and 
clarity of the fourteen specific 
recommendations of President 
Wilson’s latest message. If there 
is any product in the whole group 
of advertised commodities that 
might be excused from publicity 
of this sort, on the ground that 
it is so well known that it is nec- 
essary only to keep the name be- 
fore the public, it is Ivory Soap. 
Yet, repeatedly, Procter & Gamble 
restate the A B Cs of their prod- 
uct in their advertising. They are 
taking no chances that “everybody 
knows all about Ivory Soap.” 
They realize that every so often 
the public mind has to be re- 
freshed on the reasons for doing 
whatever they are doing, and us- 
ing the products they are using; 
also, they realize that every year 
hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls arrive at the age when 
they begin to take notice of the 
articles they use in their daily 
lives, and begin to exercise judg- 
ment. Perhaps that is one rea- 
son why, in any list of firms doing 
the “best advertising,” Procter & 
Gamble will nearly always be 
found well up toward the top of 
the list, if not at the top. They 
have never taken it for granted, 
never flattered themselves, that 
people knew so much about their 
soap that it was necessary to say 
only, “Ivory Soap—It Floats,” to 
the tune of several thousand dol- 
lars a page. 

“But who reads all the copy in 
an Ivory Soap advertisement?” 
somebody asks. Admittedly, .not 
everybody. Neither does every 
man and woman in the United 
States read President Wilson’s 
messages; but enough do to 
spread the news, discuss its fea- 
tures and keep the national intelli- 
gence at a much higher point than 
if the messages had never been 
written. It is much the same with 
Ivory Soap advertising, or any 
other advertising which periodic- 
ally, or perhaps constantly, re- 
states the merits and uses of the 
product in simple language, and in 


INK 


detail for those to read who will, 

While there are numerous other 
advertisers who have recognized 
this principle and are acting on 1, 
there seem to be more wiiv have 
not, but who are constantiy striy- 
ing tor clever etfects and new 
angles to use in presenti their 
product or service in their adver- 
tuusements. fresh angles are well 
and good—otten necessary to give 
advertisements news value and mn- 
terest—but when they are as 
strained and tar-fetched as are 
some that one sees in the nevws- 
papers and magazines, they cease 
to be ettective, and when they de- 
velop into mere attempts at cley- 
erness—well, what’s the use! 

‘There are just certain funda- 
mental reasons why a person, a 
community, or a nation should and 
will embrace a given product or 
business, and generally at the be- 
ginning of a firm’s advent into ad- 
vertising these reasons are fer- 
reted out and played up. But the 
men who build the advertisements 
grow weary of them, hence the 
most persistent cry in advertising 
circles, “Give us something ditfer- 
ent.” 

lf these fundamental reasons 
and arguments were good copy in 
1895, and worth stating simply and 
repeatedly in those days, why 
should they not be equally potent 
in 1918 or 1940? Why should 
there not be more advertisements 
like the Procter & Gamble ad, re 
stating the selling points in the 
simplest possible terms to remind 
the nation why it is using the 
product, refreshing the national 
imagination about it, and at the 
same time informing those who 
do not already know the A BG 
of the proposition? Witness the 
way John Wanamaker iterates and 
reiterates the fundamentals bt 
hind the Wanamaker _ busines 
every day in a little corner of his 
newspaper advertisemeiits. 
New York shopping section hd 
moved uptown, leaving Wanam 
ker’s alone, off the beaten 
but because those who are respdl 
sible for the Wanamaker advert 
ing insistently drum into the mi 
of the public the fundamental re 
sons for shopping at \Wana 
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er’s, the Astor Place subway sta- 
tion is thought of as Wanamak- 
er’s, and J. W. has never lost his 
touch with his public. 

There is a school of national ad- 
vertisers who go even further 
than Procter & Gamble, and state 
practically their whole proposition 
in every single advertisement. The 
Congoleum advertising is a case 
in point. (Fig. 2.) So are the 
advertisements of most of the 
mail-order houses. They dress 


respondence, they know they have 
to continue to pound away on the 
same old facts, not only to win 
new business customers, but to ' 
keep their old customers “sold,” 
Slogans won’t do the trick; they 
have to go into what grows to 
them to be tiresome details 

I well remember several! years 
ago writing an advertisement (for 
a mail-order house) under pres- 
sure to catch a magazine-closing 
date. The advertisement had to 
be literally thrown to- 
gether, planned as to 





modem Beautfui—Durable—Low-Priced 
The unusual beauty of Congoleum Rugs 
will add © touch of charm and cheer to 
room du bed.- 


-room or bed- 
their waterprer¢ qualibes will 
bathroom 


Rugs are more attractive than 
and have « surface that, 








FIG. 2.—THE TYPE OF ADVERTISEMENT THAT TELLS THE 
WHOLE STORY OF THE ADVERTISER 


their advertisements freshly, dif- 
ferently (and this is highly im- 
portant), but their message is al- 
ways the same in substance. They 
hammer, hammer, hammer on cer- 
tain fundamental claims, stating 
year after year the same old rea- 
sons for dealing with them, because 
they have discovered that these 
reasons are the basis of their 
business success, and no matter 
how weary they may grow of 
writing them, in their advertise- 
ments, their catalogues, their cor- 


copy, written and 
mailed in one eve- 
ning. There was no 
time for flowery writ. 
ing or developing new 
angles. It was a case 
of stating all the fun 
damental facts about 
the house, its service 
and its merchandise 
in the fewest words 
in the shortest time. 
The copy, though 








long, was almost 
stark, so bare and 
bald were its state. 
ments. When the 
proof arrived (“as in- 
serted; too late for 
correction”) we all 
felt sick over it. It 
looked awful, and the 
copy —well, it had 
something of the 
wealth of human in- 
terest and colorful- 
ness of a railroad 
time-table! It was a 
horrible mess, any 
way you looked at it 
But, by gracious, how 
that ad pulled! It 
was only a half-page, and there 
was a lot of copy, set in a very 
cramped six-point face, unleaded, 
as I remember it—one of those 
advertisements that “nobody would 
take the time to read”—yet it out 
pulled every full-page advertise 
ment in that same publication @ 
far back as the house had records! 
The people not only read it, but 
because it stated the fundamental 
of the business so simply and s0 
clearly, it drew them and thet 
homes right up to it and fitted 
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During 1917 The 
Brooklyn Standard 
Union carried a total 
of 5,549,711 lines of 
advertising. 








“— This total exceeds 


{that of the Eve. Sun, 
i Mail, Globe, Post, 


zc Eve. World, Tribune, 
for Morning Sun. 


“sf lt proves, apparent- 


“<aly,that we are among 
sl the leaders. 
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them into the picture just like 
fitting in a piece of a jig-saw 
puzzle. 

Perhaps you have seen these jig- 
saw maps of the United States 
that the children put together. 
Mix one of these maps all up, so 
as to separate states from their 
neighbors, and perhaps different 
parts of states from themselves, 
and you get a picture of what the 
national psychology of this coun- 
try was previous to President 
Wilson’s first statement of the 
fundamentals of our participation 
in the war. That statement was 
the means of fitting the pieces of 
the map together, making a solid 
country. Then along comes La 
Follette and gives it a kick, and 
somebody else knocks one state 
out of the pattern, and then labor 
begins to mess up the edges and 
pull sections apart. The map of 
national psychology begins to pull 
apart and the country begins to 
lose in unity and _ effectiveness. 
Then comes the President with 
another message on the funda- 
mentals of the situation, and back 
slip the pieces into place again, 
and once more the country is a 
whole. 

Is it not the same with the na- 
tional psychology concerning ad- 
vertised products? Our competi- 
tors and imitators come along and 
kick our saies map to pieces; the 
economic situation tends to dis- 
turb existing conditions relating to 
our product and its distribution, 
and the national map of our busi- 
ness begins to pull apart and get 
loose and wiggly. People begin 
to forget why and which and what. 
This is happening constantly, in 
peace times as well as war times. 
That is why we should get back 
to simple fundamentals from time 
to time, restating our arguments 
and selling points, primer fashion, 
as President Wilson and Lloyd 
George and Procter & Gamble 
have done. Incidentally it is also 
a mighty good reason why no con- 
cern can afford to stop advertis- 
ing during this period when de- 
mand is running ahead of supply. 
It will be mighty hard—and costly 
—to fit the map together again 
when the war is over. 


There are only a few {unda- 
mentals to advertising, aid this 
looks like one of them. 


in Butterick Organi- 
zation 


H. D. Glatz has become ma: 
the Boston branch of the i 
Publishing Company, New York, sue- 
ceeding George Terrien, who has 
entered the service of the Government. 
Mr. Glatz has been connected with the 
New York office, covering New York 
State. Previously he was associated 
with the New York advertising office 
of the Chicago Tribune. 

Harold W. Davie, formerly 
advertising manager of T. A. \ 
Company and of the Schuy 
Mills, both of Reading, Pa., | 
the New York staff of the 
Company. 


Changes 


ger of 
itterick 


les and 
llson & 
ill Silk 
$ joined 
Butterick 


Louis W. Hill on Railroad Ad- 
vertising 


Just what the attitude of the rail- 
roads will be toward advertising under 
Government direction is still unde- 
termined. The desires of Director 
General McAdoo have not yet been 
made known and until he sheds light 
on the situation all advertising action 
is in abeyance. Louis W. Hill, chair- 
man of the board of the Great North- 
ern Railway Company and a strong sup- 
— of railroad advertising, writing 
-RINTERS’ INK on the subject, says: 
“We. do not know and will not know 
until the Government makes _ things 
more definite for us.” 


Changes in Crowell Organiza 
tion 

W. S. Carlisle, western manager of 
the American Magazine, has been made 
western manager of the Wom " "s Home 
Companion. He is succeeded by R. A. 
Johnstone, who has_ been with the 
American Magazine in the West for 
some time. 


Hammell Joins Artprint Ser- 
ice Corporation 


Will Hammell, who has been on the 
staff of Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, 
since last August, has become art dé 
rector of the Artprint Service Corport 
tion of that city. 


New Manager of Welch Grape 
Juice Co. 


A. E. Phillips has beet 


appointed 
e Weld 
Id, N. Y. 
Baltimore 


general sales manager of 
Grape Juice Company, Westi« 
He has been manager of th« 
territory. 
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You get utmost value from 
your printer as well as from the 
paper manufacturer when you 
specify Buckeye Covers. You do 
not have to pay for guesswork 
and experiments. Most printers use 
Buckeye Covers oftener than any other 
kind, and as a consequence they can 
handle them to better advantage than 
any other kind. On any Buckeye 
Cover your printer can produce ex- 
actly the effect you want, with the 
minimum of trouble and expense. 

It pays in the beginning, and it pays still better 
in the long run, to specify Buckeye Covers for all 


f your Direct Advertisements that can be 
printed on a high-grade cover paper. 


Proofs” will be sent free by prepaid express, if 
requested on your business letter head. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPERS 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


EALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Member: Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 
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The Intimateness of 
Small Booklets 


Sometimes They Will Succeed in 
Doing the Work Intended fer the 
Big Catalogue, Because They 
Invite, Rather Than Repel, 
Reading Through from Cover 
to Cover 


By A. W. 


HE article on “Buying Good 

Will with Very Small Coins,” 
which appeared in Printers’ INK 
for December 27, making the point 
that one of the chief advantages 
of the “thumb nail” booklet is its 
intimateness, hit the nail on the 
head so far as a small booklet put 
out by the writer’s house is con- 
cerned. We decided to put out a 
small booklet early in our season, 
sending it out in advance of our 
big annual catalogue of gift and 
specialty merchandise (ours is a 
mail-order house) to pick up loose 
orders that folks might be induced 
to send in for certain seasonable 
articles. 

Very much to our surprise, and 
somewhat to our chagrin, we re- 
ceived many letters and comments 
to the effect that the little booklet, 
which measured only 2%4x4 inch- 
es, was far more satisfactory to 
shop from than the big annual cat- 
alogue, and some folks even went 
so far as to say that if we sent 
out such a booklet every season 
they would not care if we never 
got out a big catalogue. They felt 
the intimateness of the little book- 
let, as shown by the following let- 
ter. which came to the writer’s 
desk soon after the edition of lit- 
tle booklets was mailed, and is 
fairly typical of the letters re- 
ceived: 

“This is to tell you that the little 
catalcgue you sent me the other 
day is to my mind far cleverer 
than your annual catalogue. Don’t 
you remember, when a boy, how 
you used to take the Youths’ Com- 
panion premium list and stretch 
out flat on your stomach on the 
floor to figure out just how many 
subscribers you could get for the 
thing and what so many subscrib- 


INK 


ers would bring in the form »f air 
rifles, roller skates, magic lan:erns, 


and all the truck that a bo. just 
has to have or die? Don’: you? 

“Well, your little cataloguc gave 
me the same little feeling. 1 had 
to read the whole thing through, 
whether I wanted to or not!” 

Any .form of advertising that 
has an appeal intimate enough to 
produce a letter like that is some- 
thing worth looking into. 


Working for Zone Law \epeal 


The postal committee of the Publish- 
ers’ Advisory Board has filed its report 
upon the “zone’’ postal measure, which 
was nart of the War Revenue Act passed 
at the last session of Congress. One 
feature of the report shows that the 
new rates bear no relation to the cost 
of handling second-class matter by the 
Post Office Department, “this being 
clearly proven by the fact that a pri- 
vate concern, i. e., the Wells Fargo 
Express Company, will call for, ship 
and deliver farm produce from the 
same zones, over the same distances, at 
from 20 to 30 per cent less than this 
law proposes to charge for clean, easily 
handled and non-perishable periodicals 
and newspapers.” 

The report recommends that “‘all pub 
lishing interests unite in demanding a 
full and adequate investigation and ac 
counting of the Post Office Department 
and a determination of its function in 
relation to the people of the country.” 
Until this is done, the report continues, 
it is unfair to enact postal-rate legis 
lation. 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York has petitioned Congress to repeal 
the provisions of the law relating to the 
zone system of postal charges on sec 
ond-class mail because it is discrimina 
tory, enforces revolutionary changes in 
the periodical publishing business, will 
reduce instead of increase postal reve: 
nues from excess profit and income 
taxes, and will gravely impair the edu 
cational facilities of the American 
people. 

The bill just introduced in 
by Senator Smoot would repeal 
provision because, in the 
Senator Smoot, “it does not 
belong in a taxation bill.” 


the Senate 
the zone 
vords of 
properly 


Strempel to Aid Sale of Liberty 
Bonds 


Roy Strempel has left, the 
Crowell Publishing Compary 
York, te become manager « 
tion in the publicity departn 
Second Federal Reserve Bai 
This work is in connection 
promotion of Liberty Bond 
New York and vicinity and 
pel will be engaged in it fo 
tion of the war. 


Ernest 


the dura: 
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come 


We All Applaud 
the Pioneer 








i: was a manufacturing pioneer in Poster Ad- 
vertising who discovered that a beautiful pic- 
ture got “way over’’ and remained in the pub- 
lic mind long after logical argument and rea- 
‘on-wwhy copy were forgotten. He found it 
out through his dealers all over the country 
writing in and telling him that his beautiful 
Posting had done more to move his goods 
off their shelves than any advertising he had 
ever done, that they were all sold out and 
wanted more. His only trouble was that he 
hadn’t manufactured enough to meet the in- 
creased demand and couldn’t fill their orders. 
Ile will know better next year. Ask us for 
the name of this manufacturer. 
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‘“‘Concentration Is the Nation’s Watchword ; 
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The Interborough’s Famous “Stick- 
ers” Bring 20,000 Replies 


This “Campaign” Had in Part the Ticklish Purpose of Correcting the 
Unsocial Habits of Patrons—Some of the Company’s Replies 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


OR a year now the Interbor- 

ough Rapid Transit Company 
of New York, operating the Man- 
hattan elevated railway lines and 
the original subway system, has 
been displaying placards in its 
cars inviting the public’s criticism, 
calling attention to some fact of 
interest about itself, or aimed at 
correcting some slight individual 
abuse of traveling privilege. 

To date the Interborough has 
received about 20,000 letters 
which were invited in its original 
sticker, ranging anywhere from 
sincere suggestion to facetious 
sneering; from crabbed criticism 
to the futile ramblings of the 
crank, 

It would be a fallacy to assume 


that these missives as a whole pre- 
sent a good cross section of the 
human mind at work. Your aver- 
age citizen isn’t given to writing 


letters to newspapers or corpora- 
tions. Ten to one, when he feels 
like writing a letter, he dopes out 
what he wants to say and then, 
having said it in his own mind and 
relieved his feelings, he lets it go 
at that 
But the letters in general and par- 
ticular are interesting, partly be- 
cause they have served to let off 
some of the pressure of public 
criticism against a corporation 
serving under severe physical 
handicaps, and again’ for some of 
the sugecstions they brought forth 
lor methods of improving the 
manner Old General Public. 
lhe luterborough, originally 
built for a maximum daily ca- 
pacity 400,000 passengers, is 
farrying more nearly a million and 
a halt es every day. No mat- 
ter how often he or she might be 
told this fact impersonally, the in- 
dividual who has his or her toes 
troddeti upon, or who has been 


lorced to stand for three-quarters 
1 


of an hour or so wedged into a 
dense pack of humanity, may not 
be ready to appreciate it under 
the stress of personal discomfort. 
The new subways that will allevi- 
ate conditions somewhat are be- 
ing gradually opened, but in Jan- 
uary, 1917, the problem was at its 
climax, and so the Interborough, 
partly as a means of tiding over 
the public patience until the open- 
ing of the new systems, and partly 
to educate the public to an appre- 
ciation of the enormity of the 
transportation problem it handles, 
started its sticker campaign. 
personal letter to specific com- 
plaints, it was felt, would at least 
face such critics sharply with op- 
erating conditions. 


ALL’ LETTERS WERE ANSWERED 


It is impossible to give any more 
than a hint of the sort of cor- 
respondence elicited. Around fifty 
per cent of the letters dealt gen- 
erally with the handling of the 
morning and evening rush or 
“commission” hours, when condi- 
tions are worst. The subway cars, 
as the reader is probably aware, 
have doors on the platform at 
either end and also doors in the 
center, operated by compressed 
air. One of the most frequent 
suggestions was that the road re- 
quire incoming passengers to use 
only the end doors, outgoing the 
middle doors. This suggestion is 
fairly illustrative of the lack of 
public acquaintance with the diffi- 
culties of practical traffic admin- 
istration that the average of ideas 
revealed. Therefore we will show 
the answer that Mr. Shonts made, 
for in every case these letters 
were answered, and in difficult 
problems, involving hopeless clas- 
sification of absurdly complicated 
and impracticable ideas, the writer 


was invited to come in and be 
7 
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convinced. It took three patient 
days to handle one such writer. 

“The controlling features in op- 
position to the successful intro- 
duction of your plan,” was the 
company’s reply, “are these: First. 
Each car has three openings. Dur- 
ing the rush-hour period, north- 
bound, for instance, all stations 
south of Brooklyn Bridge are 100 
per cent loading stations, while 
Brooklyn Bridge and Fourteenth 
Street are upwards of 90 per cent 
loading and less than 10 per cent 
‘ unloading stations. 

“To adopt your scheme, there- 
fore, would be equivalent to re- 
ducing the loading capacity of the 
cars at these stations by 33 1-3 per 


newspaper 


Some of our passengers have 

asked us to suggest that a news- 

paper, if folded once or twice is easier 

to read; besides it adds to the comfort 


of your neighbors. 
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THE WAY ONE CAR NUISANCE WAS DEALT WITH 


cent, thus increasing the station 
stop accordingly. 

“At stations north of Grand 
Central Station the situation is re- 
versed, these stations being essen- 
tially unloading stations during 
the evening rush hours. 

“At these points, therefore, the 
operation of your plan would have 
the tendency of reducing the un- 
loading capacity of cars by 66 2-3 
per cent, with a corresponding in- 
creased length of station stop. 

“Second. Owing to the conges- 
tion at present prevailing during 
the rush hours, it would be a phy- 
sical impossibility for short-haul 
riders, for instance, passengers 
embarking at Brooklyn Bridge or 
Fourteenth Street, destined to 
Grand Central Station (an inter- 
val of one or two stations) to 
work their way through the cars 


INK 


by the time the train had reached 
their destination, thus adding to 
the confusion and length of sta- 
tion stop incident thereto.” 

A further fact that this techni- 
cal explanation omits is the prac- 
tical impossibility of forcing hu. 
man nature to take one door when 
near another. Notice thiat this 
answer displays a high degree of 
statistical knowledge oi traffic 
conditions. The handling of this 
correspondence is in the hands of 
the Interborough’s statistical man, 
J. A. Ritchie, for subway and ele- 
vated operation largely resolves it- 
self into a matter of traffic statis- 
tics under conditions calling for 
the handling of almost three hun- 
dred per cent greater 
traffic than they were 
originally designed to 
carry. A subway or 
elevated train dis- 
patcher can show you 
a certain street, so 
carefully have statis- 
tics of traffic analyzed 
New Yorkers’ habits, 
where at 7:02 p. M, 
say, you may see a 
few pedestrians, At 
7:05 Pp. M., three min- 
utes later, he'll tell 
you, it will be black 
with people—and he'll 
be right. 

This is a fair exam- 
ple of the operating sugges 
tions made, and the indisputable 
clearing up of the difficulty to 
solution the figures tell. Another 
was that cars be reserved for 
women, to which was the reply 
that the road had once considered 
this plan, but that investigation 
showed that the Hudson tubes had 
made trial of the idea with poor 
results, chief among tlic reasons 
for which being “that the women 
themselves objected to such segre 
gation.” 

More interesting from the com 
mon, or garden, human standpoinl 
are random suggestions as to this 
or that wrong with the world m 
general, in the subway in partici: 
lar. For example, one woman 
thought that men ouglit to sur 
render their seats to women either 
knitting or carrying knitting bags 
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theory that the men would 
: thus some bit by giving 
s a chance to knit for the 
service As an example of insight 
into icminine psychology, Mr. 
Shonts’ reply deserves more than 
a place in a corporation’s files. 
Suggesting that some possibly 
carry tie bags as a “camouflage,” 
the reply expands: 

“As « matter of justice—I am 
asking this question seriously— 
would vou consider it right to ask 
a man returning home from a 
hard day's labor to give up his 
seat to a woman who was re- 
turning from an afternoon tea 
during the ‘peak’ of the rush-hour 
period, simply because she carried 
a knitting bag, when in many cases 
these contain 
yarn ot other than 
regulation colors, and 
what not? In asking 
the men to surrender 
their how are 
we going to enable 
them discriminate 
as between the women 
returning trom busi- 
ness and the women 
from pleasure, as well 
as between the woman 
carrying a knitting 
bag for ‘utility pur- 
poses and one carry- 
ing a bag for other 
purposes? It seems to 
me that this is a fea- 
ture we must consider as a matter 
of fair play to the business woman 
and working man, before adopting 
your suggestion as a_ general 
propaganda.” 

You will notice that the letter 
to which this is an answer sug- 
gested the placing of a card pro- 
mulgating the sentiments it con- 
tamed. lor the advertising man 
not primarily interested in public 
service publicity, this is one of the 
most interesting phases of this 
campaign's results—what the rank 
and file would have the advertis- 
ing seek to accomplish, Some of 
the sugeestions were of actual 
value to the company as furnish- 
xs ide: tor subsequent placards. 
stveral plivsicians, for instance, 
thought ‘hat something should be 
done to point out the dangers of 


on the 
be do 
the lace 


7 
as 


seats, 


indiscriminate spitting, coughing 
and sneezing in public convey- 
ances. This will be the subject of 
a card soon to be posted. Another 
controversy especially interesting 
from the copy standpoint will be 
touched on later, as quite a sym- 
posium raged over the question 
of the amount of “pep” or “punch” 
that should enter into an adver- 
tisement to correct the public’s 
habits. 

Some were, however, of scarcely 
a practicable nature. Such was 
one, whether facetious or not the 
face of the letter does not dis- 
close, suggesting that something 
be done to curtail public mani- 
festations of affection, whatever 
form these may assume, in the 


About. Feet Again 


Hundreds of people have asked 
us again to request you 


Certm F Henk 
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NOBODY CAN REFUSE TO ACCEPT THIS ADVICE IN THE 
RIGHT SPIRIT 


cars. To this Mr. Shonts’ reply 
was not unworthy of the late 

Mayor Gaynor, of New York, 
whose letter style was classic of 
its sort. A man once wrote, you 
may remember, to Mayor Gaynor 
complaining of the poor police 
protection that allowed thieves to 
steal his chickens. To this Mr. 
Gaynor replied to the. effect that 
the complainant should teach his 
chickens to roost high. 

In this instance Mr. Shonts’ 
letter is not so laconic, but equally 
philosophical : 

_“The net result of our investiga- 
tion goes to show that the great 
majority of the particular cases to 
which you refer are nothing more 
than the exuberance and effusive- 
ness of youth manifesting itself in 
innocent skylarking, and who is 
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there among us who cares or dares 
to hold these young lovers up to 
ridicule by the posting of placards 
such as you suggest? After all, 
is not this innocent love-making 
nothing more than the fulfilling of 
life’s laws? Is it not also so, that 
things appear ridiculous to us only 
as they differ from our own ideas 
and temperament? And, in this 
instance, who can assume to say 
concerning the greatest of all na- 
ture’s mysteries, which is right— 
the observer or the observed?” 


REFORMING BAD HABITS 


But perhaps from some stand- 
points the most interesting out- 
come of this campaign has been 
the controversy over the policy of 
handling the fiend (or fiendess, 
for both sexes were included as 
offenders) who insists on crossing 
his or her legs in the cars. So 
many protests over this habit were 
received that the company finally 
did run a sedate and non-com- 
mittal placard headed “Passengers’ 
Comfort” to this effect: 

“Passengers sitting either with 
legs crossed or feet extended into 
the aisle frequently cause annoy- 
ance to those who are standing or 
moving through the cars.” 

This was all right so far as it 
went, in the minds of more mili- 
tant reformers of public manners 
(copy writers pay attention—pub- 
lic policy is no small matter, and 
here you find it reviewed uncon- 
sciously), but there were many 
who thought that the text should 
have more wallop. One man 
théught that an emphatic notice 
should be composed and made a 
permanent feature, as the “no 
smoking” and “spitting forbidden” 
signs. The occasion, said one, 
called for copy that would “get 
under the skins” of such offenders. 

“It does seem,” wrote another, 
“that selfishness in human nature 
needs ‘force’ to compel it to prac- 
tice decency.” 

Still another commented thus: 

“T am greatly pleased that you 
have started to deal with this sub- 
ject, but I am impressed with the 
fact that you deal much too mildly 
with a detestable nuisance.” 

And another: 


INK 


“There is a psychology in no- 
tices or advertisements; for ip- 
stance, I detest advertisements 
showing a man pointing his ‘inger 
at you or pounding his fist into 
the palm of the other hand for 
emphasis. They are probably ef- 
fective or they would not be used, 
and it is just possible thai some 
illustrated placards got up by an 
expert advertising man would be 
highly effective. Why not try it?” 

While more to the point was 
this simple, though not uncertain, 
suggestion for wording such a 
card: 

‘‘En Passant’,’ was the head- 
ing. “Why in Hell don’t you 
put your feet on the floor, where 
they belong, you big countryman? 
Why don’t you read the signs?” 

The company’s reply to one of 
these critics is illustrative of its 
position. 

“IT appreciate fully your feel- 
ings,” it explained. “It is, as you 
say, a desperate disease which 
would ordinarily call for a des- 
perate remedy, but, as you know, 
public sentiment is very delicate 
and sensitive, and my experience 
has been that much more can be 
accomplished in the end through 
nursing than by coercion.” 

Nevertheless, this flood of sug- 
gestion and comment has borne its 
fruit. In deciding to adopt what 
it called a “middle of the road 
policy” on this question, the com- 
puny has just posted a_supple- 
mentary card touching the occa- 
sion with a cartoon illustration 
that carries its message without 
undue offense. 

These are a few of the sugges- 
tions the company received that 
it has found practicable to act 
upon. In this direction it has also 
posted a card suggesting that, tor 
the comfort of all, riders should 
fold their newspapers when read- 
ing, rather than carry them spread 
out. ‘There were other more tech- 
nically operative matters brought 
up by this campaign that liave also 
proved practicable for adoption 
I have chosen a few of thiose that 
touch more closely upon the sub- 
ject of public relations, « matter 
with which every adverti-ig mat 
is vitally concerned. 
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~ ISTORY records that all great wars have been 
followed soon by periods of intense reconstruc- 
tion. That the present war surpasses all others 
in magnitude and destructiveness, only means 
that its sequel of reconstruction will also sur- 
pass «i! others in magnitude. 
* * * * * * 
With the major portion of the world’s cash in American 
hands, can there be any doubt that in this country construc- 
tion of railroads, homes, factories, and utilities and luxur- 
ies of every kind will leap forward at an unprecedented 
pace ? 
* * * * * * 
The demand for everything of use or beauty is bound to 
be tremendous. 
* * * * * * 


The war has taught us that preparedness is really the lon- 
gest word in the dictionary and also the strongest. We 
cannot start preparing for big business on the day peace 
is declared, any better than we started preparing for war 
on the day we declared war. 

* * * * * * * 


Most emphatically I believe that now is not the time to 
stop advertising. On the contrary, it is the time to start 
more and better advertising than we have ever done be- 
fore. 

* * “kK * * * 
Why should we hesitate to show our faith in the future of 
America by building for that future?” 

—-From an address by Mr. Georce Frank Lorp 


Director of Advertising 
E. I. Du Pont pE Nemours Co. 


Engineering activity is the foundation for the entire struc- 
ture of modern commerce. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age Electric Railway Journal 

Electrical World American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record The Contractor 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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One passage fater in the speech of 
Mr. Root stirred such enthusiasm that 
the audience, which had been listening 


| spellbound, jumped to their feet shoui- 


ing, when one of the diners proposed 
“three cheers for the patriot, Elihu 
Root." This was the passage: 

Now away with ali doubt; away with all 
fear and pessimism to plain English Can- 
adijan American language, that Germany 
has undertaken to conquer and secure the 
domination of this world, America included. 
She has inusited us ail. She has robbed us 

a he has. mur our. children.. She 
has outraged our women, and we are zoing 
to thrash her. ¢ 

I do not care what Germany says about 
these peace terms. J know she won't say 
what will preserve the peace of this world 
end prevent her ever trying this same thing 
over again until she is thrashed. And we 
are going to do it. [Applause.}] We are not 
a@ set of weaklings. We don’t widn’t want 
to fight, but we had to, and we are going 


to fight and we are going to give Germany | 


such a thrashing as she has never had. 
[Applause.] You and I are-going to take 
part in it, too. For this war is not a war 
for the soldiers alone, it is a war of peoples. 
{Applause.] Every one of us has his part 
to play in fighting this war, with material 
aid, with moral aid, with encouragement, 


. with faith, with coufage, with determina- 


tion. Howéver dark the days may be—and 
there will be dark days; however badly 
things may secm—znd they wil seem badly 
—with invincible determination and un- 
conquerable courage you and I will win 


} this war together with the countries that 


you so nobly represent. 

Eloquent addresses were made by the 
uke of Devonshire, Governor General 
of Canada, and Sir Frederick E. Smith, 
Attorney General of Great Britain. 
Ambassador Jusserand brought an op- 
timistic and heartening message, which 
he based upon the spirit of willingness, 
sacrifice, and grim determinatjon, of 
which he said he found great evidence 
on every side in this country. His re- 
view of the achievements of his country 
and his .exposition ot its unghakable 
resolution to fight to victory was re- 
ceived with tremendous enthus{asm. 
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Elihu Root made at the dinner of the New Yor! State 
Bar Association. Clipped from the New York Times, January 1); 1918 
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Dear Mr. Towne: 
‘VE already got mapped out two short 
stories showing the War’s reactions— 
both suggested by the talk I heard across the 
table the other day. I’ve never attended 
sucha stimulating meeting. 1 didn’t dream 
that such a diverse abundance of impor- 
tant and human subjects, all relating to 
the War, could be got together for use 
through the magazine medium. Before I 
attended the meeting, I felt rather sorry 
that McClure’s was to become a “ War 
Magazine,” because I feared it might 
thereby become less interesting. Now I 
know that it’s going to be more interest- 
ing than ever, and, at the same time, more 
vital than it ever has been before. 


Sincerely yours, 


Dana Gatlin] | om Wyte 
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Investigation 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY began 
business twenty-six years aj}o—at a time 
when advertisin3, was crude; when system- 
atic merchandising was unknown; when 
investigations to learn what to do and what 
not to do, before beZinnin3 toadvertise, were 
as uncommon as text-books in Thibet. 


This company was one of the pioneers in 
studying, markets, in Setting, at the dealer 
and consumer point of view, in walkin}, 
right out into the world ahead of the adver- 
tisin, campaign for the purpose of seein}, 
that the roads were all passable and the 
bridges safe. 


We've been doing, that kind of work for so 
lon? that the investizatin?, idea is institu- 
tional with us—as much a part of us as 
art work, typography, media or copy. 


whol 
also 
turec 
with 
A quarter-century spent in establishinj, ad- playe 
vertisin?, certainties has developed an ap- adve: 
preciation of the value of preliminary work used 
—the necessity for it, in fact, to prevent tion | 
waste. ; letter 
Staten 
will ; 


If you are not sure, we'll investiZate, and 
work, and pian, until we are positive there's 
a clear field and that the road to advertisin}, 
success is open for your proposition. 


eS. 


Write for booklet, “The Efficient 
Simplicity of a Great Service” 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
Brooks Buildin?, Chica%o 
New York Boston Minneapolis Detroit 
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National Campaign for Flowers 
About to Start 


Fund »/ $40,000 Raised—The Larger Market in Sight—Penn, the Boston 
Florist, Blazed the Way 


By Leonard Etherington 


ARi.Y in February there will 

be inaugurated:a national cam- 
paign io advertise flowers. The 
advertising will carry no names 
of individual florists and will be 
a general one, aimed to develop a 
greater love for flowers and plants 
and a wider use of them on all 
possible occasions. 

The campaign is being promoted 
by the Society of American Flor- 
ists. Forty thousand dollars have 
been raised for the first year’s 
campaign. If it has the antici- 
pated success, it is planned to 
raise an even larger sum next 
year. 

The money was raised by a na- 
tional publicity committee, to 
whom was also turned over the 
task of devising the best methods 
of spending the money. 

A meeting of the committee was 
recently held in Cleveland and the 
whole campaign planned out. They 
also adopted a slogan to be fea- 
tured in the campaign: “Say it 
with flowers.” Besides being dis- 
played prominently in the national. 
advertising, the slogan will be 
used by members of the associa- 
tion on all its literature, such as 
letterheads, envelopes, billheads, 
statements and even on checks. It 
will also be displayed by the S. 
A. F. members in their local ad- 
vertising on car cards, posters and 
in the newspaper copy. Florists 
who are not members of the asso- 
ciation are being asked to use the 
slogan in their advertising. It is 
hoped by this means to make it 
well known to the public. 

As the increased sale of flowers 
and plants will benefit every 
branch o/ the industry, everyone 
connects! with the trade was 
asked *) contribute to the na- 
tional fund for the forthcoming 


campaign, and the result was 
highly ; 


tisfactory. Flower grow- 
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ers, supply dealers, retail florists, 
bulb growers and importers, seeds- 
men, wire and reed basket makers, 
and even the ribbon dealers con- 
tributed tothe fund. It will, there- 
fore, be a campaign financed by 
the whole allied industry. 

The national campaign will run 
during nine months of each year, 
as no advertising will be done in 
July, August and September. Full- 
page copy will be used, and the 
announcements will be particu- 
larly frequent at those times when 
flowers are most used and given 
as presents, such as at Christmas, 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mothers’ 
Day, Memorial Day and similar 
occasions. Eight magazines of na- 
tional scope are on the list, be- 
sides the leading florist trade-pa- 
pers. The trade magazines will 
also be used to keep the member- 
ship in touch with what is being 
done. 

The copy will remind the public 
that flowers are timely at all times, 
in sorrow and in joy. That they 
convey the tenderest of senti- 
ments, and, most important of all, 
that no matter how much or how 
little one wishes to spend, suitable 
flowers or plants can always be 
had to fill the requirements. 


COUNTER-CURRENT OF THE BIG 
CAMPAIGN 


In connection with this cam- 
paign a companion one will be 
run by the Florists’ Telegraph De- 
livery. This is an organization of 
about 500 retail florists, whose 
stores are in the larger cities and 
towns. Its object, as the name 
implies, is to promote the sending 
of flowers by telegraph. 

The Florists’ Telegraph Deliv- 
ery recently held a convention in 
Detroit. The principal subject of 
discussion was how to promote the 
business in connection with the 
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forthcoming national campaign. It 
was decided to raise a fund to be 
used in conjunction with the S. A. 
F. campaign. It was also decided 
to call these telegraphic messages 
ordering flowers Flowergrams or 
Floragrams. The copy they use 
will tell how easy it is for anyone 
to order flowers delivered any- 
where by means of telegrams, tel- 
ephone, or the mail, and to show 
that such orders will be filled ex- 
actly as desired by responsible 
members of the Florists’ Tele- 
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flowers are the 
On St Valentine's Day, * 
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those that he has so successfully 
used in his own business. 

The first gun in the national 
campaign will be fired early in 
February, and will be partic ularly 
aimed to make the public use 
flowers for Valentine giving. For 
a number of years the sending of 
valentines has largely declined, 
because they had become synony- 
mous in the public mind with 
cheap and tawdry paper produc- 
tions with foolish verses attached 

Penn decided that here was an 
opportunity to revive 
a very pleasant senti- 
mental practice by the 
substitution of flow- 
ers. So he started to 
advertise flowers for 
valentines in Boston 
papers. So great was 
his success, that last 
February 14th he sold 
no less than 247,000 
violets at $2.50 a hun- 
dred. 

Besides the fund 
which it is proposed 
to spend during 1918 
for advertising in na- 
tional magazines, there 
is an additional sum, 
which will be used 
for other propaganda 
purposes. 

The advertising 
copy in many instances 
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SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS AND 
ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURISTS 


THE FIRST COPY 


graph Delivery, in any section of 
the country. 

The chairman of the publicity 
committees of both these cam- 
paigns is Henry Penn, of Boston, 
known as “Penn the Florist.” It is 
the wonderful success attained by 
him, due largely to a judicious use 
of printers’ ink, that has made 
other florists anxious and willing to 
spend money for advertising. The 
national campaigns will in large 
measure be directed by him, and 
the methods employed will 


IN THE NATIONAL 


be. 


will appear in colors, 
showing roses and 
other flowers true to 
life. Every adver- 
tisement will carry 
with it in a perma 
nent way the sugges- 
tion of flowers for 
birthdays, and the en- 
tire campaign will be 
tied up to a plan of dealer co- 
operation and dealer helps. An 
attractive booklet, entitled “Say 
It with Flowers,” the slogan ol 
the campaign, is now being printed, 
and will shortly be ready for deal- 
ers to distribute. 

At the same time as the St 
Valentine’s day advertisement ap- 
pears, to start off the impaign, 
a large folder will be mailed to 
every florist in the country, giv: 
ing all details of the plan. In it 
will be reproduced some of the 
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adverti:cments, explanation of 
all the items in regard to dealer 
helps and the way in which the 
S. A. |. will co-operate with in- 
dividu:’ dealers. Thus there will 
be in the hands of every florist a 
comp! and easily understood 
outline of the work that is being 
undertaken. It will give in detail 
information regarding handsome 
glass dow signs to be fur- 
nished to retailers; transfer signs; 
the booklet handsomely printed 
in colors, which will be sold at 
reasonable cost to send to their 
own customers under their own 
firm names; the newspaper ad- 
vertisements, complete plates of 
which will be furnished at cost 
for publication locally, and, in 
fact, all details and helps con- 
nected with the campaign. 

It is the ordinary thing for 
manufacturers and wholesalers to 
issue all kinds of dealer helps. 
But who has ever heard of a re- 
tailer conducting a dealer-help 
campaign for the benefit of his 
fellow storekeepers, and with no 
thought of possible profit to him- 








self? Yet that is just what Penn 
the Florist has been engaged in 
doing for years, and it is a splen- 
did illustration of the ideals of the 
firm, and is largely responsible for 
the inauguration of the present 
campaign. 

Penn has compiled a mailing list 
of about 700 of the best-known 
and most progressive retail florists 
in the United States. To every- 
one of them is sent proofs of all 
the firm’s advertising, at no cost 
at all to the recipients of the serv- 
ice, and with the sole idea that it 
may help to improve and increase 
flower advertising. The florists are 
at liberty to use the advertise- 
ments in any way they please. As 
a matter of fact, many reproduce 
them in toto, which proves that 
the service is appreciated. 

Every fall the mailing list is re- 
vised. When the first copy in 
Penn’s fall campaign is sent out 
to the florists on his list they are 
asked if they wish the service con- 
tinued. 

I asked Penn the other day to 
tell me something of his adver- 
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tising career, for it is impossible 
to think of a flower campaign 
without thinking of this dynamic 
little man. Twenty years ago he 
started, with his brother, with a 
capital of $100. To-day he does 
by far the largest retail flower 
business in New England. And he 
says it’s all due to judicious adver- 
tising. He uses all kinds—news- 
papers, posters, car cards and di- 
rect mail, which includes a house- 
organ 

eT think,” said Penn, in reply to 
my query, “that it was a chance 
remark of one of my customers 
that led me to advertise, and thus 
laid the foundation of my success. 
A prominent man came into my 
store one day and said: ‘Mr. Penn, 
what are you going to soak me 
for a dozen carnations?’ That set 
me thinking. That man didn’t 
know that my prices and quality 
were just right. There must be 
thousands who didn’t; so I set out 
to inform them.” 

“We believe,” he continued, 
“that in the florist’s appeal in ad- 
vertising greater expenditure is 
necessary than in most lines of 
merchandise, because of the lack 
of knowledge on the part of the 
public, and in order to arrest the 
attention of the readers of news- 
papers to a commodity not an es- 
sential and out of the general de- 
mand. We have to create a de- 
sire for a more nearly universal 
use of flowers and plants at all 
times. The national campaign will 
certainly help every florist in the 
country in this respect. 

“We have the same problem that 
many other advertisers in large 
cities are confronted with, both 
florists and others. In Boston we 
have to use several newspapers of 
very large circulation in order to 
reach the multitudes. Of course, 
the more expensive the rates of 
the newspapers the cheaper the 
real cost, based on circulations 
and the number of prospective 
customers. 

“Before we started advertising 
flower selling was not standard- 
ized. Flowers were like paint- 
ings. The painter with a reputa- 
tion gets a big price, the unknown 
man a small one. So with flowers. 
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The big stores in exclusive dis. 
tricts charged $12 a dozen for 
roses that could be had for two 
dollars at the smaller stores. We 
have endeavored to. standardize 
and give the public good service 
and fresh flowers at a moderate 
price.’ 

Flowers are the most tender 
and fragile merchandise. {1 order 
to be sure that customers are sat- 
isfied, Penn puts a printed card in 
every order sent out. He recently 
mailed a copy of this card to 
every concern on his mailing list, 
with a letter telling how it has 
benefited him, and suggesting they 
use it or a similar one. This js 
real service, as is evidenced by the 
hundreds of letters received 
thanking him for it. The card 
reads as follows: 


“To All Recipients 

of Penn’s Flowers” 
_ Our plan for showing our apprecia- 
tion of an order is not merely by thank- 
ing our customer, but by trying to fill 
the order better than was expected. 

We are always careful to check over 
and inspect every order before shipping, 
but regardless of the fact that we are 
operating the best inspection system 
we can invent, errors will occur ina 
business which handles hundreds of 
orders daily, as we do. 

We therefore suggest that you ex- 
amine flowers as soon as received, and 
make sure they are satisfactory. If 
not, notify us at once, as we desire 
every recipient of Penn’s flowers to be 
a little more than satisfied. 

“It is this desire that has built our 
business.” 

PENN THE FLorist. 

Penn’s newspaper copy does not 
always talk directly of flowers. He 
got out two, headed “The most 

; " 
wonderful plant in the world, 
and “The fairest flower that 
grows,” that were splendid advo- 
cates of Liberty Bond _ buying. 
Sometimes the announcements tell 
of the beauties of the flower dis 
plays in Boston’s famous Public 
Gardens, or of some free flower 
show, and urge people to see them 
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Exclusive 
Pictures 


in this week’s issue en- 
able Leslie’s readers to 
‘ee for themselves the 
news of the war. 

This is a great fea- 
ture of Leslie’s each 
week—but only one of 
the features which have 
made Leslie’s so popu- 
lar with the American 
people. 

Current editions, 495,000. 


Some «i the thousands at the Elks flag-raising—From Leslie’s 
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FIRST TO LAST—THE TRUTH: previc 
NEWS - EDITORIALS - ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prohibition in Canada Helps Sale 
of Tea, Coffee and Soft Drinks 


Field Widened for Advertised Products With Departure of Saloons 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


HEN John Barleycorn was 
Wi: ished from eight of Can- 
ada’s nine provinces there were 
those who predicted economic ruin 
—a depression that would wreck 
business and speedily restore King 
Alcohol to his former legal pro- 
tection. But more than a year has 
passed and instead of the depres- 
sion there has been a_ record- 
breaking impetus to a great many 
enterprises, an impetus so great as 
to be beyond the fondest anticipa- 
tions of the advocates of temper- 
ance. 

During this year Canada has 
forged ahead at a tremendous 
pace. Her imports have increased, 
her exports have doubled, her pro- 
duction has broken records, sav- 
ings have been piled up, great na- 
tional loans have been floated, in- 
debtedness liquidated and so forth. 
Of what has happened it is sig- 
nificantly sufficient to quote this 
paragraph from an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal: “Canadian 
foreign trade for ten months of 
1917 approaches $2,000,000,000—a 
per capita of $2,500. Of but re- 
cent dé 
commerce will doubtless nearly 
equal in dollar value our own (U. 
S.) foreign trade for 1909, when 
we had 97,000,000 people. With 
but one-thirteenth of our man 
power, Canddian exports and im- 
ports will exceed one-fifth of our 
own.” \Vhat an answer to the 
pessimists of the alcoholic age! 

This not a preachment on 
temperance. It is a plain state- 
ment of the reflexes of prohibition 
on business and through it on ad- 
vertisin Perhaps one of the 
Most noticeable effects of prohibi- 
tion has been the augmentation of 
tea and coffee sales. A review of 
the sales figures will not disclose 
this fact, for in some cases there 
are sales totals that do not equal 
previous vears. 


clopment the volume of.- 


Yet when the two 
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factors of price and the number 
of men under arms are taken into 
full consideration, one is almost 
amazed to find such satisfactory 
figures. 

Let me digress for a moment to 
state that the prices of tea have 
advanced very materially since 
1914. This sharp increase in the 
price to the consumer is a decided 
deterrent to purchase, when com- 
bined with the fact that nearly 
half a million of the 8,000,000 pop- 
ulation has been withdrawn from 
the potential market by reason of 
their enlistment. As the per cap- 
ita consumption of tea in Canada 
is about five pounds, this would 
mean a loss of at least 2,500,000 
pounds out of a yearly volume of 
approximately 40,000,000 pounds. 
To what extent the increase in 
price curtailed purchases no one 
knows, though it is admitted by 
all tea firms that the price increase 
had a most serious effect. 


“AFTERNOON TEA” THE VOGUE 


Therefore, when the sales of 
the tea firms show comparatively 
insignificant gains, such gains 
mean much. The sales of most of 
the tea firms in Canada show very 
fair increases over 1916, which 
fact is attributed by nearly all to 
the influence of prohibition. It is 
certain that prohibition has had 
the effect of creating a new army 
of tea drinkers. A great many 
tea shops and tea rooms have been 
opened during the past year 
wherein the English custom of 
afternoon tea is being introduced 
into Canadian life. This is being 
helped by the great number of re- 
turned soldiers, who became en- 
amored of the English custom 
while overseas and who are now 
enthusiastic advertisers for the 
tea rooms. Tea’ sales via these 
tea rooms have been growing 
apace, with every indication that 
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when the “boys come back” they 
will permanently implant in Can- 
adian life the afternoon tea habit. 
Quite a number of Toronto com- 
mercial houses have found the 
serving of afternoon tea a paying 
proposition because of the in- 
creased efficiency during the “after 
4 p. M.” period. 

Coffee sales have jumped about 
two pounds per capita in Western 
Canada. A great part of this in- 
crease is due to prohibition, yet 
the ever-increasing influx of 
Americans into Western Canada 
is responsible for some part of 
the increase. The increase in cof- 
fee sales in Eastern Canada is not 
so great, while on the other hand 
tea sales in Eastern Canada have 
shown the greater increase. Cof- 
fee, it must be remembered, is one 
of the commodities which has been 
very little advertised in Canada; 
tea has been widely and persist- 
ently advertised with the result 
that tea sales are greatly in excess 
of coffee. 


GROCERIES THRIVE AT SALOONS’ 
EXPENSE 


One of the curious effects of 
prohibition has been the deflection 
of soft drinks, cigar and tobacco 
buying toward the local grocery 
stores. Quite a thriving business 
in these lines has been developed 
in the groceries in both Western 
and Eastern Canada. This has in 
a great measure been due to the 
advertising directed at the grocers 
by the soft drink and tobacco com- 
panies. Prohibition has stimulated 
the buying of grape juices and 
other non-alcoholic beverages in 
both grocery and drug stores, 
though very little advertising of 
these lines has been done even by 
these seasoned advertisers. The 
result of their negligence in this 
regard will undoubtedly be the 
missing of the greatest oppor- 
tunity of a decade, and the pass- 
ing of the public fancy to teas, 
coffees and cocoas, which are be- 
ing strongly advertised. 

Theatres have prospered since 
the closing of the saloons, partic- 
ularly the moderate-priced houses 
and the movies. Men who for- 
merly spent their evenings and 
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wages in the bar-room now take 
their families to the movies at 
about a quarter the cost. Every. 
body is happy. Everybody is well 
fed and well clothed, and one in 
every ten of Canada’s entire pop- 
ulation subscribed to the Victory 
Loan. The only province now 
“wet” subscribed the least of any 
place in Canada. 

Hotels and saloons have been 
transformed into stores, etc. The 
saloon with “the longest bar in 
Canada” is now a Y. M. CA. 
Club for soldiers. The transfor- 
mation is being consolidated, the 
manufacture, importation and in- 
ter-provincial trade have been 
dealt with by Orders-in-Council 
and a “bone-dry Canada” will be 
an accomplished fact by April. 

Prohibition has been a good 
thing for Canadian business, and 
will be a great thing for Canadian 
advertising, much greater than it 
has been during the first year of 
prohibition. 


Editorial Conference Elects 
Officers 


The Editorial Conference of the New 
York Business Publishers’ Association 
has elected officers as follows: Chair- 
man, R. V. Wright, of Railway Age; 
secretary-treasurer, F. Feiker, of 
Electrical World; executive committee, 
F. M. Parsons, of Coal Age; S. H 
Ditchett, of Dry Goods Economist; David 
Beecroft, of Automobile; F. E. Rogers, 
of Machinery, and G. B. Thompson, of 
Bakers’ Review. 

The Conference now has ninety-four 
members, and the average attendance at 
the meetings held during 1917 was 
eighty-five. 


Elected a Director of Joseph 
Richards Company 


Courtland N. Smith has been elected 
a director of the Joseph Richards Com- 
pany, New York. He has been asso 
ciated with the business department of 
the Red Cross Christmas Membership 
Drive, and before that was with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York, for some 
time. 


Representatives to Hold Ban- 
quet 


The annual banquet of the Represen- 
tatives Club of New York will be hel 
at seven o’clock Monday evening, Jan- 


vary 21, at the Yale Club. Frank 
Crowninshield will act as toastmaster. 
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In Circulation 


Average Net Paid Circulation 
for the Past Six Years 
1912—-158,780 net paid 1915---350,879 net paid 


1913--308,500 net paid 1916---404,637 net paid 
1914--321,694 net paid 1917----440,550 net paid 


Newsstand Sales 
We sold on the newsstands 10,601 copies more of the Septem. 
ber, 1917, 20-cent Metropolitan than we did of the September, 
1916, 15-cent Metropolitan. 

Newsstand and Subscription 
We sold net by newsstand and subscription 20,000 copies 
more of the September, 1917, Metropolitan, the seventh issue 
at the 20-cent price, than we did of the March Metropolitan, 
the first issue at the new 20-cent price. 

The September, 1917, issue is the latest issue with all returns 


deducted. Our records indicate a similar gain for the Octo- 
ber issue. 


Circulation Revenue 

As we are now selling more copies of the Metropolitan at 
20 cents than we were selling this time a year ago at 15 
cents, our revenue from newsstand sales has made an in- 
crease of over 33 1-3 per cent. 

The Circulation Receipts for December will be 25 per cent 
higher than any other one month in the history of the 
magazine, and we are sure automatically to better this 
increase during 1918, as our new subscription price of $2.00 
a year went into effect January Ist. 


A Record Year’s End 
In one week’s mail, the week of December 22nd, 1917, we 
received 11,175 subscriptions; and in Monday’s mail, Decem- 
ber 31st, 1917, we received 5,955 subscriptions, the biggest 
single day’s mail we ever enjoyed. For the month of 
December, 1917, we received 43,501 subscriptions, the big: 
gest month’s business in the history of the company. 
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In Advertising 


Yearly Gain in Lines 
Metropolitan was one of the only three magazines in the 


entire general monthly field that showed a gain in adver- 
tising lines carried during 1917. 





The Metropolitan shows the second largest increase. 


Records in Different Classes 
The Metropolitan during 1917 carried more business in the 


following classes than any other of the six leading general 
monthly magazines. 


Metropolitan Leads the Field in 


Automobiles Musical Instruments 
and Accessories and Phonographs 


Motor Trucks ‘Trav cling Bags 
Tobacco and an runks 


Smoking Materials Men’s Furnishings 


Industrial Confectionery 


Advertising Poultry Advertising 
Real Estate Jewelers 


“One other magazine carried the same amount. 


In Household Goods, Toilet Goods, Vacuum Cleaners and 
Carpet-Sweepers, Games, Toys and Amusements, Corsets 
and _ Brassieres, Stationery, Lumber and Trim, Portable 
Houses and Garages, Office Furniture and Typewriters, the 
Metropolitan carried the second largest volume of advertising 
appearing in the six leading general monthlies during 1917. 


Increase in Advertising Revenue 
These remarkable records and the total gain in lines repre- 
sent an increase of 10 per cent in advertising revenue in 
1917 over the previous year. 
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Editorially 


VY WHE Metropolitan has steadily gained ig 
prestige and prosperity during the las | 
five years, and the advance in 1917 was” 
greater than any previous year. I a 

tribute this success to our constant endeavor to 

intensify the Editorial appeal of the Magazine, 

Some five years ago Mr. Whitney allowed me tg 

advertise the fact that he was going to spend al 

the money necessary to make the Metropolitén 
not merely a good magazine but the “best in 
country.” He has today a magazine of outstand 
ing character, a permanent and essential factor 
in the periodical world; a magazine that has 
proven its indispensability during a time of 
stress and strain. 

Theodore Roosevelt has renewed his conttatt 

for several years and Metropolitan readers will 

continue to benefit by his great practical grasp 
of world affairs. 

William Hard is now on our regular staff. He} 

will study the necessities of nations to find for 

us the real basis of world peace. Mr. Hard is the ablest writer in the} 
country and a master of world politics. 
Arthur Pollen, the foremost writer on naval strategy, will interpret the 
naval side of the Great War. No other American magazine has atte 
to point out the possibilities of sea power in this war. 
To picture the American Army in France we have secured the services 
of that fighting officer, Major Ian Hay Beith, who will describe the 
Yankee troops in the trenches as he told that now famous story of 
“First Hundred Thousand.” 
As for fiction, our stories are not mere magazine stories. In Booth 
Tarkington’s “The Magnificent Ambersons,” now running, or in the 
stories which we are publishing by Edna Ferber, Metropolitan fiction 
touches upon the deepest realities of modern life in a way which appeals 
to every thinking man or woman. 
In concluding the biggest year in the history of the magazine, we pl 
ourselves again to the forward thinking policy which is making 
Metropolitan a greater power for freedom and justice every year. 

¢ 
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Railroad Initiative and Better 
Business 


Will th 


faking of Control by the Government Mean the Permanent or 


Only Temporary Disappearance of Activities That Reached Far? 


By a Railroad Executive 


AILROAD advertising has 
.. far more than solicit 
trafic for passenger trains. It 
has been a stimulant of travel, the 
effect of which has been wide- 
spread. Its value might be traced 
as far as dealers in men’s and 
women’s apparel, sporting goods 
and a dozen other industries. But 
the resort hotels and other forms 
of business catering specially to 
resort patronage will feel its ab- 
sence the heaviest. In many cases 
hotels with only a seasonal patron- 
age have not been financially able 
to wage campaigns to keep their 
localities sufficient#y in the lime- 
light. Railroads reaching these 
sections have been a valuable aid 
through their advertising—often- 
times an absolutely necessary aid. 
As yet it is not known what the 
Government’s attitude will be to- 
ward the annual rush of travel to 
ummer resorts. Much will de- 
pend upon traffic conditions when 
the season arrives. 

Great Britain’s plan of increas- 
ing fares 50 per cent and abolish- 
ing week-end and other reduced 
ate excursions to the seashore 
pnd other resorts would serious- 
y affect many lines of business 
ere. 

Resort travel in large numbers 
in the past has been profitable to 
he railroads, not only because of 
he passenger revenue, but also 

se of the increased freight 

2 as a result of the supplies 

yhich must necessarily move to 

rts. Especially is this 

ere the location of the re- 

essitates a long haul, as 

ase with Florida, the na- 
parks, California, etc. 

is another important 

ervice of the railroad, however, 

yhich will be missed for a time, 

service, the want of which will 

e sadly felt by some. Strange to 
py, the service is not a widely 


known one. True, we have often 
heard the railroads described as 
the “builders of America,” but to 
the rank and file of business men 
this has generally been regarded 
as a choice bit of permissible 
hyperbole. 

But is it hyperbole? The an- 
swer lies with the secretary of 
your local chamber of commerce, 
board of trade or whatever or- 
ganization it is in your town that 
seeks to protect your civic inter- 
ests and keep the name of the 
city to the front, that makes an 
organized effort to locate new in- 
dustries within its corporate lines, 
bringing new people to swell its 
population, new business to fill the 
coffers of its merchants and new 
values to real estate to reduce its 
tax rate. In the West and South 
answers also will be found in 
whole cities and towns created 
oftentimes almost over night on 
prairies and at cross-roads. The 
answer is the industrial and colo- 
nization departments of the rail- 
roads. 


HOW INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS 
PROMOTE BUSINESS 


A chemical manufacturing com- 
pany located in New York decides 
it should have an auxiliary plant 
closer to a good dairying section 
—milk is an important ingredient 
of the output of the company. At 
the new location freight rates 
must be right, there must be 
plenty of available labor and coal 
and other raw materials must be 
had at fair prices if the product 
is to continue on the market at its 
present low rate and stockholders 
still receive their quarterly divi- 
dends. How to find the right 
place is a problem. 

That is, it might have been but 
for the fact that the president of 
the corporation’ remembered an 
advertisement of a railroad. It 
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was an advertisement of its pas- 
senger service, but tucked away 
down in one corner, just as a re- 
minder, was the note “Industrial 
Sites Available.” 

That was all, but it was enough. 
The head of the chemical com- 
pany wrote a letter to the presi- 
dent of the railroad, asking if the 
X, Y & Z thought it had a site 
available for a new _ chemical 
plant. The answer was quick and 
to the point. The president wrote 
that the X, Y & Z knew of sev- 
eral excellent locations, that Mr. 
Blank, industrial commissioner of 
the X, Y & Z, was ready to call 
on the proper official of the chem- 
ical company to tell him all about 
available sites at the first con- 
venient moment. And the rail- 
road president expressed the hope 
that the chemical company would 
find a home on the X, Y & Z 

The next day the industrial 
commissioner called. He brought 
maps and blue-prints and a great 
array of facts. He had photo- 


graphs of plants suited to the in- 
dustry or easily adjusted to it, 


which were for rent or for sale, 
he had maps showing unimproved 
property on which a plant might 
be built and sidings run without 
difficulty. He had full data on 
the milk production of several sec- 
tions, knew all about local labor 
conditions and had freight rates 
at his finger tips. He had a full 
survey ready for examination by 
the officers and directors of the 
chemical company. Among the 
documents he submitted were 
statements from the Board of 
Trade of Bigtown and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Largeville, 
containing data on housing condi- 
tions in their respective cities, to- 
gether with figures on tax rates, 
water rates and the cost of gas 
and electricity. 

The chemical company could 
not have gotten such information 
through its own channels if it had 
worked a month. Neither could 
Bigtown or Largeville have made 
such a showing without the rail- 
road’s efforts. The reason with 
the towns was largely financial. 
Bigtown’s Board of Trade is a 
live and going organization, sup- 
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ported by enthusiastic Bigtowners 
full of civic pride. But after the 
costs of maintaining the board's 
suite of offices and meeting room 
on the second floor of the First 
National Bank Building and pay. 
ing the salaries of the secretary, 
his assistant, the traffic manager 
and clerks and_ stenographers, 
there is little left ever from the 
annual dues for such elaborate 
studies of the situation as that 
offered by the X, Y & Z. It js 
the same with Largevill« 


HOW INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS 
HELP RAILROADS 


But how could the X, Y &Z 
afford such expensive surveys and 
continue an efficiently operated 
system? The answer is easy, 
The industrial commissioner does 
something else beside preparing 
surveys for boards of directors 
looking for plants. Even while his 
plans and blue-prints were being 
gathered he had been busy on the 
other side of the story. He got 
a commercial agency’s report on 
the chemical company, as to its 
solvency and its progressiveness. 
He learned how much _ business 
it does annually—and how much 
manufacturing it was planned to 
do at the new plant. He ascer- 
tained how much this would mean 
in tonnage for his line, the class 
of freight it would be and the 
length of the hauls. He figured 
the income for his railroad on 
the building materials, if a new 
plant was erected, what it would 
make out of the coal consumed, 
the milk and other raw materials, 
and was able to tell his officials 
approximately what the new plant 
would mean annually to the treas- 
ury of the X, Y-& Z. 

And all this was done with a 
standing organization; most 0! 
the information already was i 
his office or easily to be had from 
the nearby tariff department o! 
the railroad. Every chamber 0! 
commerce and board of trade on 
his railroad is constantly compil- 
ing data for him. The special 
letters from Bigtown and Large: 
ville came in answer to quickly 
dispatched telegrams. [le more 
than earns his cost for the rail 
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“What Hath God Wrought’? 


World’s First Telegram was Receiv- 
ed In Baltimore, May 24th, 1844 








Rae [Sisk aera. 





Old Mount Clare Station, Baltimore, in which was received the first telegram ever sent ! 


y CAME from the capitol at Washington—a series 


of dots and dashes that was to revolutionize the communication of 
the world! Samuel F. B. Morse had annihilated distance in the trans- 
mission of human thought and made possible modern industry! 


To-day approximately 10,000,000 miles of telegraph and 
ocean cables encircle the Earth, brin ing news from the furthermost 


corners of civilization to the folks right 


ere in Baltimore, where the 
first telegraph message was received ! 


Association with prompt, reliable news is the first con- 
sideration of the successful advertiser. In this respect, 
the much larger circulation of one Baltimore evening 
paper is siete Baltimore evening paper alone 
carries the unrivalled service of the Associated Press— 


For More Baltimore Business Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation for December 90,867 
Net Sunday Circulation for December 89,830 


DAN A. CARROLL J, E. LUTZ 


Eastern Reoresentative Western Representative 
Tribune Building , A D First Nat’] Bank Bldg. 


New York Advertisin~ Manager Chicago 
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road—but equally as important, 
his value to the chemical manu- 
facturer and every other manu- 
facturer is of the greatest. 

Since we entered the war the 
opportunities of the industrial 
commissioner have been consider- 
ably restricted. Secretary of War 
Baker has urged against factory 
expansion, except for munition 
makers, until the Hun is licked. 
With the roads under Govern- 
ment control, too, it would be 
pointless for individual lines to 
compete for industries, when all 
the costs of competition must be 
paid out of funds guaranteed by 
the Government and ‘all the re- 
turns go to funds in the posses- 
sion of the Government. And, of 
course, it is competition that 
makes railroads like the X, Y & Z 
give such service as they have in 
the past. But will there be an 
industrial commissioner in the pe- 
riod after the war? There is the 
question. 


INITIATIVE IN BETTER 
AGRICULTURE 


What the railroad has done in 
an industrial way has been dupli- 
cated by its agricultural depart- 
ment. All big railroads have 
organized departments of this 
character, and what they have ac- 
complished has been notable. 
Working hand and hand with 
state agricultural colleges and 
schools, with state commissioners 
and all other bodies having the 
interests of the farmers at heart, 
they have been leaders in the cam- 
paign for more scientific farming. 
Often their work has partaken of 
the spectacular. Only last sum- 
mer the New York Central ran 
a train over its line in the inter- 
est of sheep raising in the East. 
The Lehigh Valley operated a 
“Potato Special,” urging greater 
planting of tubers and demon- 
strating modern methods in their 
cultivation. The Erie and the 
Long Island made special drives 
on canning and drying vegetables. 
The Baltimore & Ohio cam- 
paigned for general food conser- 
vation. Western lines consistent- 
ly have preached the gospel of 
good roads from special trains 
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and taught road making to all 
who would listen. 

That all this has accomplished 
good results is generally adinitted, 
But neither have the railroads lost 
by it any more than they haye 
done through the activities of 
their industrial commissioners. 
Better farms and better methods 
of farming mean greater harvests, 
and greater harvests and _ better 
roads mean increased freight for 
the railways. It does not stop 
there, however. Bringing new 
and more progressive methods to 
the farmers has brought good 
will to the railroads and the good 
will of the farmers along its right 
of way is a valuable and highly 
prized asset for any line 

As the railroads have brought 
industries to towns and_ better 
methods to farmers, so also, par- 
ticularly in the West and South, 
they have brought new peoples to 
counties and states. Colonization 
rates have been a big boon to u- 
developed sections. Agents, work- 
ing for the railroads, have sought 
out the people contemplating a 
change, have shown them the ad- 
vantages of certain sections and 
have inspired thousands of pio- 
neers to go forth and become the 
builders of new communities. 

All of these items of service 
from the railroad have left their 
mark upon business as a whole. 
Their passing, perhaps only tem- 
porarily, will be felt even as the 
absence of a choice of twenty- 
hour trains between New York 
and Chicago, the compartment 
car, the fast freight train 
passenger schedule and other lux- 
uries inspired by competition. | 

Will the people get them back? 
A newspaper reporter asked the 
question of President Underwood, 
of the Erie, the other day. His 
reputed answer was ciia 
istic: 

“Take fifty cents and | 
clairvoyant. She can give you a 
good a guess as I can.’ 


on a 


t year and 


Screntine 


Norman Lewis, for the f 
a half sales manager of tl 
Products Co., Steubenville, 
facturer of the Safety Elect 
ing Pad, has been made s 
the company. 
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Another 


Strong Feature of 
our Household Section 


\ fae FOmMe 


Household League is the 


Farm and Home 
Farm Women’s 
Household League 


This was organized last spring, and al- 
ready it boasts a card-indexed membership 
of several thousand active, progressive farm 
women, with their numbers growing stead- 
ily. The value of the league is manifold. 

It encourages team-work and co-opera- 
tion between farm women; provides the 
technical and practical help farm women 
want, keeping them informed on up-to-date 
matters pertaining to the farm home and the 


& 4/ "| Welfare of the family. 
dw No fee is required to join the League; the 
wee Household Editor simply requires the filling 


out of an application blank, and then sends the member a handsome 
membership card. Facsimiles of these are shown herewith. Every 


member is a “Live wire,” that's sure. 
It has made a REAL hit with our subscribers 


Now, we leave it to you if this isn’t a more all-round practical prop- 
sition than the fluffy-ruffles-pink-tea stuff and inane chatter that clutters 
up many household columns. These are serious times and they must 
be met pr actically. That's what we are doing in Farm and Home, and 
farm {amilies the country over appreciate it. 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


(ve. Oneida Bldg. 815 Fourth Ave. Forsyth Bldg. 1-57 Worthington St 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass 
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CHILDREN 


artists catch the true spirit of childhood. Some- 
g is lost in the process—something bafflingly elusive, 
youngsters are very difficult to visualize. 


Mr. Herman Heyer, a member of The Ethridge staff, 
‘on acknowledged fame as a portrayer of children. 
lrawings possess all the charm and quaintness and 
\LISM that are so essential to the success of this 

ng work. 
use of children in advertising art is a Wise measure. 
have universal appeal. A large percentage of 
igns permit of their being employed to good effect. 


> Ethridge Association of Artists 


SFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 


Dtreet 25 E. 26th Street 1207 Kresge Bidg. 
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An OFFSET PAPER With 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper—The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 


Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard for 
strength, finish, sizing, color and pack- 
ing has and is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 































Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St."Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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Motor Trucks to the Fore in the 
Scheme of Distribution 


‘ificance of the Present Effort to Relieve the Railroads 


T is not in isolated though 
I spectacular runs by a squad- 
[ tor trucks from Detroit 
to the Atlantic seaboard that sig- 
nificance lies for those national 
advertisers who are wont to keep 
tab on every new factor in the 
distributive scheme. It is the pos- 
sibilities of the every-day per- 
formance of motor trucks in 
freight service that are of interest. 

Not only is it within range of 
the imagination that motor trucks 
might give a special slant to com- 
petition, but in concrete cases they 
actually did so during the Christ- 
mas holiday rush of 1917, when 
the railroads’ service fell short 

[ ations. In the city of 
Washington, for example, certain 
retail dealers in musical instru- 
ments were enabled to take busi- 
ness away from competitors be- 
cause they were resourceful 
enough to press into service mo- 
tor trucks which regularly came 
over the road to the capital from 
the factories and wholesale ware- 
tooms at Baltimore. 

Speculation as to just what’ part 
motor trucks will or can play in 
the general distributive scheme for 
manufactured goods has steadily 
increased in business circles since 
that day, soon after the entry of 
the United States into the war, 
when there emanated from the 
Council of National Defense a 
suggestion that business men re- 
lieve the strain upon the railroads 
by employing motor trucks for all 
movements of freight where the 
hauls do not exceed forty miles. 
That Uncle Sam is willing to prac- 
tice what he preaches in this re- 
spect is attested by the very ex- 
tensive use of the new Army 
trucks for the delivery of supplies 
to Army camps and cantonments 
and other seats of war .activity. 

The disposition of the Govern- 
ment t t the practicability of 
the m truck for merchandise 
Movement and equivalent opera- 


ron of im 


tions is even more convincingly 
shown by the announcement from 
the Post Office Department that 
within the next three months 
motor-truck parcel-post routes 
will be in operation in various 
parts of the country aggregating 
between three and four thousand 
miles. That the Department, 
which has been tempted for sev- 
eral years past by the lure of 
long-distance motor truck opera- 
tion, now intends to go in for 
the scheme rather extensively may 
be surmised from the fact that 
one chain of motor routes will 
extend from Portland, Maine, to 
New Orleans. Another system of 
truck routes will enmesh a con- 
siderable stretch of territory in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and West 
Virginia. On the Pacific Coast 
routes aggregating several hun- 
dred miles in length will ter- 
minate at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, respectively. 


GOVERNMENT'S USE OF TRUCKS WILL 
BE WATCHED WITH INTEREST 


Various manufacturers of ad- 
vertised goods whose distribution 


in. thickly populated territory 
would perhaps be facilitated by 
the use of motor trucks for di- 
rect delivery may look into the 
subject more closely now that 
there is a chance to profit by the 
experience of the Government. 
The projected parcel post routes 
will be instituted in the sections 
of the country where manufac- 
turers would be most likely to re- 
sort to this form of distribution 
if they do so at all, and the obli- 
gation of Uncle Sam to keep his 
trucks on the job regardless of 
road conditions and weather con- 
ditions ought to yield illuminating 
experience. Where the Post Office 
Department can make such ar- 
rangements, contracts will be made 
with private interests for motor 
truck service on the city-to-city 


parcel-post rates, but where satis- 
45 
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factory bids are not received, 
Government-owned trucks will be 
used. It is conceivable that this 
Federal transportation scheme, if 
successful, may ultimately have 
some influence, direct or indirect, 
upon express service on our Gov- 
ernment-managed railroads. 

Up to this time the apathy of 
many manufacturers with respect 
to the use of motor trucks for 
overland distributive service has 
been due mainly to fear of the 
prohibitive cost per  ton-mile. 
However, considerations merely of 
expense have to be subordinated 
to some extent in time of emer- 
gency, such as the present. In 
many instances, sellers of goods 
need no longer compare motor 
truck costs with freight charges. 
To-day the parallel is between 
motor truck expense and the cost 
of express service because there 
is scarcely an advertised article in 
the category, not excepting auto- 
mobiles, pianos and safe-cabinets, 
that is not sent by express, in 
order to get delivery within rea- 
sonable limits of time. 

SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF ONE 

INTER-CITY LINE 


What is probably the most not- 
able example in the world of the 
movement of material by motor 
truck, is found in the route be- 
tween Detroit and Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, a manufacturing centre lo- 
cated some twenty-five miles dis- 
tant. A concrete roadway con- 
nects these two cities, and three- 
and five-ton trucks make the trip 
regularly, under all conditions of 
weather, with running time aver- 
aging from one and one-quarter 
to one and one-half hours for 
the single trip in either direction. 

The dependability of the motor 
truck to make quick deliveries— 
even to distances beyond the sup- 
posed dead-line of forty miles—is 
what has impelled Studebaker and 
other manufacturers to place num- 
bers of trucks on the Detroit- 
Pontiac route and what will per- 
haps impel other manufacturers 
to turn to this same partial solu- 
tion of present-day transportation 
problems. Under normal condi- 
tions it requires two days to move 
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material by freight from Detroj 
to Pontiac. Under the conditions 
that have prevailed for several 
months past it requires, in many 
instances, three days for this short 
haul by freight, and there have 
been instances where a_ week 
elapsed before a car consigned 
from Detroit reached the neigh. 
boring city. Quite a contrast, to 
be sure, to one hour and thirty 
minutes by motor truck. Yet, the 
emergency that has thus given the 
motor truck its opportunity can- 
not be said to appear in prospect 
as a brief emergency. Abnormal 
freight conditions will continue, 
doubtless, for the entire period 
of the war, and perhaps for a con- 
siderable portion of the period of 
readjustment after the war. 
Michigan manufacturers, who 
are in the vanguard in the new 
utilization of motor trucks asa 
means of feeding the factories 
with material and carting away 
the finished product, are well satis- 
fied with the showing made by 
the motor-truck system in so far 
as the expense of loading and u- 
loading is concerned. For the 
manufacturer who has not a rail: 
road siding at his plant, it is ob- 
vious that the long haul by motor 
truck involves no excess handling, 
because when shipment is re 
ceived by rail a motor-truck trans- 
fer between the railroad yard and 
the factory is necessary. Even 
for the manufacturer with a 
private siding the advantage is 
claimed to rest with the motor- 
truck system by virtue of the in- 
troduction of a system of inter- 
changeable truck bodies, whereby 
upon arrival of a truck at a load- 
ing point an empty body is quickly 
replaced by a body that has been 
loaded in advance for the e- 
change. These are the adverts 
ing points that are to be played w 
by the truck manufacturers who 
are preparing to go after the busi- 
ness that is supposed to be await: 
ing in this newly-developed feel. 


Joins H. Gagnier, Ltd. 


H. J. Myers has been made manager 
of the trade publications issued by 
Gagnier, Limited, of Toronto 
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1917 WAS ANOTHER YEAR 
OF GROWTH FOR THE 


Baltimore Sun 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


¥ ;AIN In Circulation 


December, 1917, over 1916. 
Average paid figures. 


12,135 Daily 
10,604. Sunday 


Notwithstanding increase in subscription prices in February. 











Advertising INCREASE 


Twelve months of 1917 over the year 
1916, al! editions, 


1,263,093 Lines 











_ More than sixteen and a quarter million 
lines of advertising were published in the twelve 
months of 1917. This was almost four and a half 
million lines more than in 1915, two years ago. 
The average paid circulation 1s now 175,640 
Daily; 107,295 Sunday. 
l’o cover Baltimore and the State of Maryland 


mos! effectively and economically use The Balti- 
more Sun. 


IT PAYS TQ ADVERTISE IN 
THE PAPER THAT IS GROWING 
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Thoughtless Sales Letters That 
Lose Business 


the Need of the “Better Letters Conference” Is Very Apparent 


By Troy M. Rodlum 


dy 


notive Industries, New York 
[‘ is seldom that sales letter 
types from an entire industry, 
wide-spread territorially and com- 
posed of many separate manufac- 
turing units, can be put side by 
side and studied. When this is ac- 
complished, many interesting and 
sometimes shocking things come 

to light. ; 

A very good friend of mine 
confided to me some time ago that 
he was going to buy an auto- 
mobile next spring. I asked him 
to write a letter to every car 
maker in the country whose name 
and address we could obtain. The 
varied kinds of answers we got, 
and the fluctuating degree of ef- 
fectiveness of the letter appeals 
made the test quite prolific of 
ideas and data. 

It would seem that, as there is 
so much money spent in the prep- 
aration and publishing of auto- 
mobile advertising, it should be 
logical that these same lavish 
spenders would look carefully to 
their letter writing. And that the 
correspondence and follow-up sys- 
tems which bring them and their 
product into intimate touch with 
the prospect €or should do so) 
would be equally well handled, 
and given the same amount of 

‘ful thought, if not more of 
it. What is the use of a good and 
effective introduction to a product 
if the intermediate and pre-closing 
steps, as well as in some cases the 
= | closing, is very ineffectively 
done 

It is about on a par with the 
salesman who is a brilliant and 
gracetul “approach man,” and yet 
is unable to talk product and cus- 
tomer-interest, and close the sale. 

'o get the best of results in this 

took care that my friend 

‘d very good engraved station- 
ery and obtained the best of 


Reprinted, by permission, from Auto- 


stenographic help in typing the let- 
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ters. They were worded in such 
a way that the manufacturer could 
not reply with a routine form let- 
ter, and do justice to the oppor- 
tunity for a sale. These things 
insured a good impression on the 
part of the manufacturer and 
whoever saw the letter, so that 
he would handle the correspond- 
ence with even more care and 
thought than the usual inquiry re- 
ceived. 

Now let’s see what we got: 
The number of automobile manu- 
facturers written to was 119; 
ninety-seven of them replied; 
forty came back with a reply in- 
side of five days; forty-one of 
them inside of ten days; six, 
fifteen days; two, twenty days; 
six, twenty-five days; one a full 
month, and one a month and 
eighteen days. The one whose 
reply came last probably needed 
the sale the worst! Most of the 
makers who did not reply were 
little-known companies. 


NO FOLLOW-UP FOR TWO-THIRDS OF 
REPLIES 


Sixty-seven of the ninety-seven 


“manufacturers wrote only one let- 


ter, sent their literature, and then 
forgot about it. Four of the 
houses sent catalogues, but no let- 
ter. Four of the manufacturers 
did not reply direct, but sent the 
letter to the distributor, who re- 
plied. Thirty followed up their 
first letter by one letter; five by 
two; one by four. Twenty of the 
territorial distributors followed up 
the manufacturer’s letter. Twenty- 
eight distributors, who were re- 
ferred to by the manufacturers, 
did not write to the customer. 
Thirty-two of the ninety-seven 
manufacturers had no territorial 
distributor (this was in a Middle 
Western territory), but tried to 
make the sale direct. One manu- 
facturer sold “Direct from Fac- 
tory to Owner,” as a policy, 
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The distributors and manufac- 
turers in all wrote 138 letters. 
Thirty-five of the 138 letters were 
written in elite typewriter type, 
which, by reason of its smallness 


and compactness, permits a much’ 


neater page with more white space 
and more opportunity to say a 
good deal without appearing to 
have a long letter than the stand- 
ard pica type. All but fourteen 
of the letters were in black ribbon. 

Letters individually typed to- 
talled 132; only four of the 138 
were multigraphed, two sent out 
by manufacturers and two by dis- 
tributors. This number would 
have perhaps been larger had the 
letter of inquiry been worded so 
as to properly permit anything but 
an individual reply. Yet one of 
the most successful growing car 
companies sent out the worst ex- 
ample of a multigraphed letter. It 
was poorly matched-in with a bad- 
ly matching ribbon, and all done 
in a most careless and slovenly 
way. Even the thought in the let- 
ter was lacking in sales value. If 
this firm is to continue its evident 
success, some radical changes must 
be made in correspondence meth- 
ods. 

Forty of the ninety-seven car 
makers spelled the customer’s 
name incorrectly; the letterhead 
on which the customer wrote his 
inquiry was engraved plainly with 
his full name, so that there was 
no excuse for this. 

The letter from the home office 
of the largest national advertiser 
was an outstanding example of 
how not to do it, both as regards 
mechanical neatness and thought 
construction; there was none of 
either. 

As to the actual sales talk used 
in the letters, sixty-seven said 
practically nothing about the car 
they were selling! Twenty-three 
stressed mechanical superiority; 
six stressed organization; six gen- 
eral satisfaction the car would 
give; six economy of operation ; 
six style ; six buy now, increase 
in price later on; five lowness 
of price; five, fact that they were 
oversold; four offered discount 
from list price; two used testi- 
monials in their letter; one told 


INK 


the customer to ask the owner to 
verify his statements. Practic ally 
all who were located fairly ck se 
by invited a demonstration 

Seventy-two of the 138 Iciters 
began with a stock phrase like, 
“Replying to your favor, we beg 
to state,” etc, or “We arc in- 
deed pleased to acknowledge re- 
ceipt,” etc. Seventy-one of the 138 
letters closed with a stock closing 
such as, “Thanking you for your 
letter, and trusting,” etc. 


A BRILLIANT EXCEPTION TO MEDIOCRE 
LETTERS 


Among the things well said 
(they were wofully few) were: 
“We are not, however, advising 
our distributors of your interest 
in the car, so you will not be 
bothered with requests for a 
demonstration. Please seek this 
at your pleasure.” This was espe- 
cially delightful to the customer. 
The Franklin distributor gets the 


; prize for the best closing phrase, 


“Remember, there are two men to 
talk with about Franklin cars, the 
dealer who will give you the facts, 
and the owner who must either 
confirm the dealer’s statements or 
refute them.” Imagine the confi- 
dence getting value of that para- 
graph as contrasted with what 
follows: 

One said: “But if, on the other 
hand, you would be interested to 
act as agent in your State we would 
be pleased to further communi- 
cate with you and submit terms.” 
(Italics are mine.) Imagine the 
confidence you would have in a 
firm who offered the agency for 
an entire State without any over- 
tures on the part of the inquirer. 

A distributor said: “Perhaps 
you are not interested in being 
a satisfied owner; if so, we beg 
you not to purchase a —— , 
for we are giving dollar for dol- 
lar value and backing it up with 
real service.” He failed to say 
what that service was. 

Three manufacturers tried to 
make a dealer out of the customer. 

Another said: “We are cheer- 
fully mailing you to-day,” ete. 
Cheerfully! And, “We shall 
anxiously await your visit and,” 
Anxiously! These folk must have 
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1917 
Was the Biggest Year 


in the 40 years’ 
history of the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The aggregate number of pages of paid 
advertising published in its English, 
Portuguese, French and Spanish editions 


During 1915 4,350 pages 
” 1916 4,898 “ 


“ J917.... 3,666 “ 


Thus far in 


1918 


Our January issue of this year is the iargest 
in advertising of any issue we have ever 
published; while our February issue will 
set a new high mark for a regular number. 


May we send you sample copies and 
explanation of what we do for our clients ? 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
17 Battery Place New York 


Member Audit. Bureau of Circulations 
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put a great deal of thought into 
their letter writing. 

One firm in a multigraphed re- 
ply ignored what the customer 
had asked and requested that he 
write them once more giving the 
same information that he had sup- 
plied them with in his inquiry. 

The “Direct from Factory to 
Owner” firm thanked the customer 
in advance for his order! 

Another: “We are taking the 
liberty of passing your name on 
to the , and trust that they 
will see that a car is the 
next one you drive.” And such 
awkwardly stated thought is sup- 
posed to help sell an automobile. 

Still another: “We feel that 
under the circumstances we are 
entitled to a reply to this letter. 
Awaiting same, we beg to re- 
main.” More tactless handling of 
the closing. 

In one record breaker from a 
distributor of a really good car I 
counted thirteen errors in spelling 
and a host of grammatical mis- 
takes. The thought was equally 
clumsy, and, taken all in all, the 
letter was more of a pitiful bur- 
lesque than selling talk readably 
handled. 

And other glaring faults could 
be written about, but what has 
been related should tell the story. 
All these facts and data only go 
to show that if advertising is to 
produce to the limit, sales letters 
should tell a story at least as good 
as the publication advertising, by 
which the product is introduced. 


Frank Pita with Dan A. 
Carroll 


Frank Pita has joined the organiza- 
tion of Dan A. Carroll, New York pub- 
lishers’ representative. He has been en- 
gaged in the representatives’ field for 
over six years, and has also been in 
general agency work. For nine years 
he was with the New York World. 


E. H. Favor With Hayes Pump 
& Planter Company 


E. H. Favor, for eight years editor of 
the St. Joseph, Mo., Fruit Grower, now 
Green’s American Fruit Grower, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed horticulturist 
in the sales promotion department of the 
Hayes Pump & Planter Company, 
Galva, II. 
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A Blizzard Provides an Adver- 
tising Medium 
McJunkin ApDvERTISING Company 

Cuicaco, January 8, 1918, 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

The choicest kind of circulation, a 
wholly new medium, and free ; space! 

Did you ever hear of anything like 
that? 

Chicago experienced one of its heayi- 
est snowfalls last Sunday, and on Mon- 
day morning the Loop consisted chief 
of great mounds of snow shoveled o 
sidewalks and packed about six feet 
high near the curb. An hour after the 
business rush began, somebody got a 
bright thought and planted quickly im. 
provised signs on top of the snow piles, 
calling for laborers. The thought 
seems to have spread, for to-day we 
find show placards, tobacco signs, and 
those many other cards and tins ordi- 
narily intended for trees and telephone 
poles, looming up at the Loop pedes- 
trians from every hill of snow. 

We wanted to know if the A. B, C, 
couldn’t get to work on this, and help 
us agencies out before we definitely 
decided to take any space in this new 
medium! 

A. W. O san, 


Advertising for Stenographers 

The New York poaprnpeters of the 
Ordnance Dept., U. S. A., has lately 
been doing some advertising on its own , 
account. Posters have been issued in 
an endeavor to recruit a force of 5,000 
stenographers, that number being urg- 
ently needed in Washington at the pres 
ent time. “Stenographers! The Kaiser 
is Afraid of You!” is the headline of 
the poster, which shows a girl si tting at 
a typewriter and the Kaiser shrinking 
away in fear in the background. The 
copy goes on to emphasize the shortage 
of stenographic assistance in Washing- 
ton, the relative ease with which most 
stenographers can pass the examination, 
the rate of pay, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, etc. 


Accounting Machine Company 
Appoints Agent 


The newspaper and magazine adver 
tising of the Amco Desk Figuring Ma- 
chine and the local advertising of the 
Barrett Adding Machine, manufactured 
by the Accounting Machine Company, 
Inc., New York, has been placed im 
the charge of the W. A. Patterson Com 
pany, Inc., of that city. 


Dinner to Charles Francis 

Friends of Charles Francis are to tem 
der him a dinner in New York on Feb 
ruary 16, his seventieth birthday, Mr. 
Francis has had an experience of 
four years in the printing busines 
having been employed on tliree cont 
nents. 
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Called to the Cantonments 


ENERAL ORDERS! Special Orders! Orders of 
the Day! Every officer and every enlisted man 
in the new selective army must be kept advised 

as to exactly what is expected of him every hour of 
every day. This involves an enormous amount of 
mimeographing and other forms of duplicating. 


ACME, 
Mimeograph Paper 


Meets every Requirement of the Government 


Car load after car load of Acme Mimeograph is 
being used to feed the busy little machines that grind 
out orders at the cantonments. 

Clear, white, uniform, specially sized to insure instant 
drying without blurring, Acme Mimeograph is proving 
its worth in the biggest business under the sun. 

Samples on Request. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Detroit : Atlanta Birmingham 
Bay State Division, Boston Smith, Dixon Division, Baltimore 
New York Office—Astor Trust Bldg. 


Chicago Office— Continental and 
Commercial Bank Building 
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The Most Remarkable Nat 
Conducted by a 


The Thos. Cusack Company recently exe 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company ina B 


Starting from coast to coast and from the Cs 
Automobile Highway Bulletins were erected 


The far-reaching power of appeal of this gi 
is tremendous. 


An everlasting impression of the name ‘t 
customers. 


Write us for details on complete campaigns. 


CHICAGO { 





dvertising Campaign Ever 
Tire Company 


ational Outdoor Advertising. Campaign for 


Border to the southernmost part of Florida, 
e points of circulation. 


paign upon the mind of the motoring public 


is made upon the minds of these logical 


CENA New york 


Ji 


any in the World 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSI [NE 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL, PRESIDENT or ee. 
SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., INCORPORATED — 


‘People who read System are the ones who by to te: 
do better. I have read System (including ; 
advertisements) for years and found esr 
gestions to stir my brain. I mark copies for 
attention of our officials. ‘Notably they inspire ; 
the use of common sense and emphasize genuine — 
sincerity and tenacity as fundamentals for 

ing business success. I consider System a foree 

the building of practical American business men. 

















British Atdvertisers Give Space to 
the War Loan 


Special Drive for a Week—Advertisers Write the Copy—American ‘De- 
partment Store the Leader 


By Thomas Russell 


Licensed by Chief Postal Censor, London, England 


k.prroRIAL Note: Some of the copy 
appeals in this campaign are familiar to 
of Printers’ INK conversant 
with the two Liberty Loan drives. They 
are of interest, however, to show how 
closely the British volunteer advertising 
parallels that which American advertis- 
ers have given in behalf of the bond 


selling. ] 


reavers 


HE raising of the new war 

loan has been taken up by the 
British Government in a_ thor- 
oughly business-like manner. The 
department handling it is the Na- 
tional War Savings Committee, 
and G. A. Sutton, an important 
executive in The Amalgamated 
Press, has been appointed to the 
direction of press and other ad- 
vertising. A “tank” has been sta- 


tioned in Trafalgar Square, and 
used as an office for selling war 
bonds and war savings certificates. 
It was promptly christened “The 
Tank Bank,” which I suppose was 


inevitable. Some posters have 
been used, including a reproduc- 
tion of Whistler’s portrait of his 
mother, with the remark that old 
age must come, and war loan is 
a good stock to invest money in. 
lhe first week in December was 
chosen for the drive, because im- 
liately before it dividends were 
for the earlier loans, and a 
ffort is made to induce peo- 
> to reinvest proceeds. Banks 
| insurance corporations have 
‘hemselves enthusiastically to 
fmancing of large purchases 
| small, and have advertised the 
cilities they are in shape to offer. 
The loan is sold in two shapes: 
!s from five pounds upwards 
an alternative proposition 
the purchaser an oppor- 
to compound the income 
taking a lower dividend, 
War Savings Certificates, 
fifteen shillings and six- 
which become worth one 

ound in five years. 


Since the loan was inaugurated 
the Government has taken a good 
deal of space in newspapers to ad- 
vertise it, but a well-known adver- 
tising man, Holford Bottomley 
(no relation to the notorious Ho- 
ratio), in working for the com- 
mittee is credited with the scheme 
of inviting advertisers to give up 
a portion of their space during 
the drive week to advertising the 
loan. 


NOT MUCH SUPERVISION OF EFFORT 


The invitation 
direct to advertisers—not to 
their agents. No suggestion was 
made as to the form that the com- 
pliance should take. Every adver- 
tiser was left to please himself as 
to the proportion of his space that 
he would give up, and the extent 
to which he would sacrifice his 
personal interests. It was not ex- 
pected or wished that advertisers 
would give the space and retire 
entirely to the background. Some 
were satisfied to say the best 
things they could for the loan as 
an investment (and the terms and 
security make the copy writer’s 
task easy in this respect) and 
merely to mention that they were 
giving up the space for this pur- 
pose. A typical example of this 
is the quarter double-column in- 
serted in a number of papers by 
Oxo—a fluid beef. The headlines 
are “Save Money and Buy Na- 
tional War Bonds,” and the adver- 
tisement goes on to say, “If a sol- 
dier asked you to lend him five 
pounds or more—according to 
your means—to purchase arms or 
ammunition for him, you would 
not refuse,” etc. 

The argument is developed on 
these lines: above the heading ap- 
pears the paragraph— 


This space was booked to advertise 
the economy of Oxo in household use 


was conveyed 
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and to indicate several ways in which For tHE Home 
it can be employed to save food, but we Buy - 
= give the space to the National , : 
ar Savings Committee to advertise Bournville Cocoa ; 
National War Bonds. 4% Ib. 10d. %&% Ib. 1/7¥%. Ib. 3/2, 


Quaker Oats in a half double- rn SR 
column space identified itself with This line of copy—War Bonds 
the announcement by the Quaker’s for the Nation, our goods ‘or you 
figure at the top, and ran a stir- —has been adopted with a !ament- 
ring appeal concluding with the able want of originality by a large 
remark: “Millions have profited number of other advertisers, 
by our advice to Others argue, “We 
‘Let the Quaker , save you money; 
save money for put the money in- 
you,’ by daily eat- Prax WS. to War Loan.” It 
ing Quaker Oats.” ’ is good for the 
Ne‘ther of these = ew. é: War Loan to be 
advertisers can be TN \. ro Ss mentioned, n 
said to have been ieee’ \ : doubt, but the ad- 
otherwise than un- f : Ras vertisers adopting 
selfish. OS this line of copy 

Other concerns 4 . can hardly be said 
have been satisfied : U\y “oy to have sacrificed 
with inserting themselves very 
their usual an- ‘ recklessly. More 
nouncement am to the point was 
putting a ar ’ a provincial tea 
Loan appeal hits the Kaiser harder pdeete ner Hat 
prominently intoa than 5,000 words of talk. mon, Limited, who 


box. Others have Every £5 Bond you buy at Post Olice or said at the end: 


counts for more guns, more shells, more 


divided the space ships, and is your bit towends Sal viaory end “If you can’t buy 
with the War sccm uae War Savings Cer- 
Loan. Some have War,Bonds to-day are the one profitable tificates and Sal- 
given the whole Fae =e Melly mon’s Tea, too, go 
space to the loan, home, lami, pomesions, for your chil- without the Tea.” 
merely —y = you very fod dase tet ae a very - e - 
aragraph at the months, use War Bonds will build of co yy ex- 
fetienn 4 “chas sscipoaateaneonamednede ine, Limited, man- 
space has _ been 5g ot nth angele epee, Padi ufacturer of an 
given by ig eating Quaker Ont upholstering  ma- 
An advertisement terial, bas been 
by Thresher & ; made by taking a 
Glenny, well cut from an out: 
known as military line drawing of @ 
outfitters, does room and crossing 
not even mention it with a_ bold 
the business in A PEACE-LOVING AMERICAN oN War Loan panel 
which they are THE BOND-SELLING PLATFORM But the c hiet 
engaged, though interest of | the 
it is illustrated by a cut of a sol- thing has not been the rather cyt 
dier in uniform which the firm ical problem of observing hou 
has used in some of its other an- much of the advertising the vari 
nouncements. Even the Quakers ous contributors kept for then 
have not held back, but it is in- selves, but the: line of copy 
teresting to note that Cadburys favor ‘of the loan itself which they 
omit the word “war.” Their ad- have turned out. The papers were, 
vertisement reads: of course, full of Christmas-pres 
ent advertising. One advertiser, 
> pe ag gee “ Field’s “i 
uy. weighs in with the caption, “Git 
7 apg for five pounds War Bonds for Xmas Presents’ 
upwards at a Post Office or Bank This is a distinct idea, and will do 


For THE Nation 
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Ib. 3/2, 
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2 Announcing 


ir you 
iment- 
i large 


ts Mr. H. D. Allen 


loney; 





Mr. H. D. Allen assumed the position of 

Advertising Manager for both Power 
De sil Farming and Gas Power on January 15th. 
very Mr. Allen’s broad experience in the 
me tractor, tractor-accessory, and power- 
alte driven-machinery fields qualifies him in 
er unusual measure to serve a clientele de- 
e end siring to reach the power farmer and the 


n't buy farm-power dealer. 


gs Cer- 

poe! General advertisers wishing to sell this 

» Tea” market—‘‘not the largest farm market, 

pect but the richest’’—will enjoy his intimate 
analysis. 


Mr. Frank W. Maas 


has been appointed Western Manager, 
: with offices in Chicago. 
crossing 


a bol ia The growth and greater expansion of 
+ pane these publications has necessitated such 
cniel . . ° . 

of the exclusive connections in this center. 

her cyt- 

ae how 

the vari: 


yr them- 

Prag’ POWER FARMING GAS POWER 
h they ‘The Magazine of Farming For Tractor and Power- 
iich the) f with Mechanical Power asada tains talons 
ers weft, : St. Joseph, Michigan St. Joseph, Michigan 
nas-pres 
dvertiset, 
Representatives 


Frank W. Maas Marquette Building 


t W. Roy Barnhill 23 East 26th Street 
d will do 
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good selling work. Field’s Ink 
occupied three full columns, in 
which the name of the article ap- 
pears only once in small, italic 
type, about ten point, though the 
announcement is decorated by a 
little 2Y2- inch figure used in the 
company’s previous advertising. 


ie 

Founttan Pen 

Ynahkeo « Nalumal 
eacwn of 


LINKS UP THE 
PATRIOTIC 


ig 


PRODUCT WITH A 


DUTY 


The Jason stockings firm says: 
“Instead of expensive presents, 
buy Jason stockings and socks— 
and invest your money in National 
War Bonds.” A good line of emo- 
tional copy is got out by Glaxo, 
a baby food: 


Wuat Is Your Basy 
WortH To You? 


Try to imagine just for one minute 
what your life would be without that 
Baby of yours! Never to see him smile; 
never to hear his wondrous laughter; 
never to feel his little arms about your 
neck! There would not be much left to 
live for without him—you know that. 

What, then, is your Baby worth to 
you? 

Sit down quietly and think it out. 
Gauge your Baby’s value in money if 
you can. How much would you give in 
pounds, shillings and pence rather than 
lose him? Would you not give every- 
thing else you have? 

Suppose, then, that you do give—not 
everything—but a little of what you 
would give if you could—just as a 
thanksgiving for having him safe in 
your arms while other Mothers’ boys 
have had to “go.” 


Buy Basy 
NationaL War Bonps 
Every 15/6 invested now will be £1 in 
five years’ time. 
You will have a little ‘“‘nest egg’”’ ready 
when your little one goes to school. 
You will be repaid with interest for all 


you do for Baby’s future, just as 


INK 


you will be repaid with interest for 


all you do for Baby now. 

See to it, therefore, that Baby has his 
very best ‘chance in every way. Give 
him plenty of fresh air, exercise, sleep, 
fun and sunshine. Above all, sce that 
his food is right. Feed him yourself jf 
you can; if not, let it be the next best 
thing to Mother’s milk— 

Rear Baby on 
GLaxo 
Full Cream Dried Milk 


An insurance concern somewhat 
ingeniously argues: 

“Buying National War Bonds js 
tantamount to opening a national 
deposit at the bank of the Em- 
pire. We act indirectly, as 
agents, in so far as every postage 
stamp, every envelope, every sheet 
of paper, every prospectus we is- 
sue—every inch of space we oc- 
cupy in the great national newspa- 


a , 


W NATIONAL 
WAR BONDS- 


Security for 
the — 


Pric 
Nig ht | 

_ 

the Home 


INVEST IN 
BOTH 


lights 


Sense & Sentiment 
Demand it 
PRICES PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
» BarreRseaSW + 





“LIBERTY? SELLS BONDS IN BRITAIN 


pers, is an indirect step towards 
attracting additional funds to the 
Government coffers—because all 
our surplus funds are promptly 
invested in Government securities 

“Logically, therefore, every i- 
surance policy taken out with this 
Company is an indirect contribu- 
tion to this end. 

“This applies to every form ot 

(Continued on page 65) 
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ASIA 


“\ New Public Service of Great Value” 





“Tl am so pleased with ASTA in its new form, to which 
| am a subscriber, that I am taking the liberty of 
vriting you to let you know how much I appreciate 
and enjoy it. To my mind it is one of the most 
interesting and informative magazines published in 
the United States. My residence in China for a 
couple of years has impressed me with the great 
lesirability that the people of the United States should 
acquaint themselves with what is taking place in the 
Kast, and the play of forces there at work. Your 
magazine is rendering a public service of great value 
in this respect. Personally I read almost every word 
it a6,7? 
From the Hon. W. F. Witiovensy, 
former American Adviser to 
China, and now Director of the 
Institute for Government Re- 
search, Washington, D. C. 











ITH the March issue, ASIA enters its second year 
W in the new form. The past twelve issues show a 

record of steady growth—the formation of a 
group of readers new to the United States. It is composed 
of men and women of intellectual force, broad public 
attainment, and high powered resources and capacity— 
in two continents. 


With the March issue, an increased schedule of advertising 
rates will go into effect. The new card will be mailed 
upon request. 

AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION 
627 Lexington Avenue New York 
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As advertised by 
Cotumsia Trus1 Company, New York 


and Buackman-Ross Company, New York 
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Trust Companies and Eye-Brows 


Wuar Is a trust company? To 
many men an embarrassing question. 
Like one a +-year-old asked us the 
other day—‘‘Daddy, why have I got 
eye-brows ?”’ 

Trust companies and eye-brows 
are too often taken for granted. 


A few years ago the Columbia 
Trust Company invited us to meet 
them in a series of conferences. 
When we got through we had a pro- 
found respect for the services which 
only a trust company can render. 


If your place of business is near 
one of the Columbia Trust Company 
branches, we suggest that you call on 
them. A good trust company can 
play a larger part in your peace-of- 
mind than you may realize. 





BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
Advertising 


95 Madison Avenue New York 





On January 3lst: 
“We know 
whereof we speak.” 
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The Plan 
—that’s the VITAL Thing 


Ni 


Have You Read 
This Book ? 


“The Functions of the 
Modern Advertising 
Agency” is the title of a 
new book of ours. It pre- 
sents the Agency situation 
in a very unusual light. 
Nothing else like it. Over 
two hundred advertisers 
wrote for it, in one week. 
Shall we send you a copy? 











Behind the firing line sits the real 
brains of the army —the staff that 
plans the battle. 

Success or failure—which will it be? 
All depends upon the Plan. 


And so it is in Advertising. 


The completely-planned, judiciously- 
planned Campaign is the one that wins. 


We do not claim to be the origins 
tors of the Plan System of Advertis 
ing, but we have practiced it so long 
and studied it so intently, that we 
have brought the Plan System to 4 
high degree of efficiency. 

We shall be pleased to explain th 
Plan System more fully to am 
advertiser. 





Henri, Hurst & McDonald, nc 


General Advertising Agents 
and Merchandising Counselors 


Peoples Gas Building 


CHICAGO 


——_ 
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insurance we effect—whether it be 
Life, Annuities, Fire, Personal 
Accident, Employers’ Liability, 
Burglary, Motor Car, Fidelity, In- 
demnity, Marine—and so on.” 

Here we come to the most in- 
teresting of all the advertising, 
namely, that of the advertisers 
who detinitely take a hand in sell- 
ing War Bonds. 

By far the best help has been 
given by two American concerns, 
the Acolian Company, and Mr. 
Selfrid The Acolian Company 
has opened a department for the 

War Savings Certificates 

establishment in Bond 

nd obtained the patronage 

stance of twenty-one titled 

linent society ladies and 
professional singers, advertising 
the fact generously in the daily 
and weekly papers. 


MW SELFRIDGE 


Mr. Sclfridge went further. 
There has been a_ considerable 
movenicnt in the press in the in- 
terest of the lottery idea, the Gov- 
ernment being urged to issue pre- 
mium bhouds, some of which would 
be drawn for a prize. One weekly 
paper, dori came in on this 
idea by publishing a prize for War 
Saving Certificates bearing certain 
serial 1 pores and it was pre- 
pared to give to the holders prizes 
ranging from twenty-five pounds 
to one hundred pounds. As pur- 
chasers of certificates have to 
take the first one that comes and 
cannot pick numbers, this is a per- 
tectly fair offer. Mr. Selfridge, 
however, went further. He has 
opened a department for the sale 
of War Bonds, and stated at the 
outset that he would give 972 
cash prizes for numbers drawn, to 
the total value of over five thou- 
sand pounds. Up to the date of 
Writing has sold over a million 
pounds’ worth of bonds, and the 
sale is still on. Space has been 
generously allotted to this out of 
Mr. Se ‘liridge’s daily advertise- 
ments in the daily and evening pa- 
pers, and alt though he could have 
had a commission from the Gov- 
‘rnment on the sales, he did the 
work for nothing, 

Another direct selling offer by 


HELPED 


an insurance company is worth 
mentioning. They will sell bonds 
by fifty-two weekly instalments, 
amounting in all to about 80 per 
cent of the value. These bonds 
are redeemable by the Government 
on October 1, 1927, at 5 per cent 
premium. If purchasers under this 
scheme live until then, the bonds 
become their own property; if 
they die in the meantime, the fully 
paid bond becomes immediately 
the property of their estate. 

This does not make so potent 
an appeal to popular taste as the 
premium lottery idea, but it is a 
good deal sounder finance. 


America Supplants Germany in 


South America 


American exports to Latin America 
now exceed in value, according to the 
American Exporter, Germany’s annual 
exports before the war to the combined 
markets of Canada, the United States, 
Mexico, the West Indies, Central and 
South America, plus those to the whole 
of Russia. 

“Small wonder,” it is stated, “that 
with this contrast before them and with 
one American republic after another 
breaking relations with Germany, we 
find Teutonic industrial and trade lead- 
ers giving voice in the German press to 
the gloomiest of prognostications regard- 
ing the future of German trade interests 
in Latin America. 

“Undoubtedly the publication of the 
American blacklist or Enemy Trading 
List, as it is officially called, for Latin 
America, has had no small part in dis- 
turbing the minds of German trade 
leaders. These enemy firms were to a 
considerable extent keeping a place open 
for Germany by using American sup- 
plies as a temporary convenience, but 
sager to shift over to German goods as 
soon as the blockade ceased. Neutral 
firms, on the other hand, will not only 
handle American goods throughout the 
war but will continue to do so after 
peace has come.” 


Thrift and Advertised Foods 


The Triad League, of New York Uni- 
versity, a club of advertising students, 
has planned a demonstration of the 
relation of food conservation and adver- 
tising at its dinner to be held January 
19, Eighteen items appear on the five- 
course dinner, all of which are brand- 
ed and nationally advertised and all of 
which conform to the rules of the Food 
Administration. The price per person 
is $1. Actual retail costs are to be an- 
nounced at the dinner, and it is 
expected that the total cost, including 
service, will come far below the price 
charged. 





The Making of a “Mail-Order 


Menace” 


A Glance at the Life and Mental Processes of Julius Rosenwa!d, of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


By James B. Morrow 


Reprinted, by permission, from The 


Nation’s Business. 
UT talent also has much to do 
in the matter of money-mak- 
ing, the interviewer had said. 

“Admitted,” Julius Rosenwald 
answered. “Still there is no 
ground for pride. Talent is a gift 
from a source outside of our- 
selves. 

“Bestowed upon us, instinctively 
we use it and find pleasure in the 
act. The artist began to draw pic- 
tures on scraps of paper while a 
child. The orator was eager to 
recite pieces at school. The poet 
saw beauty invisible to his play- 
mates and teachers. 

“I give talent its proper place in 
the scheme of life, but the man 
who has it should walk humbly in 
the sight of the world, remember- 
ing always that he is merely an 
agent, without much excellence in 
himself.” 

Such was the climax of a mil- 
lionaire’s strange doctrine. © Suc- 
cess had been the theme when the 
conversation opened. “I have 
never supposed,” Julius Rosen- 
wald then said, “that any quality 
I possess had more than a minor 
part in what I may have achieved 
as a merchant. An opportunity 
opened before me. I didn’t create 
it. 

“But you saw it,” the inter- 
viewer broke in, “and seeing is 
one of the manifestations of 
genius.” 

“Not when it comes about pure- 
ly through accident,” Mr. Rosen- 
wald replied. 

“T accepted the opportunity,” he 
went on, “more in behalf of a rel- 
ative than for myself. The busi- 
ness expanded. There are a thou- 
sand men in the country who 
would have done better with that 
business than myself. But they 


didn’t have it. Some of them, per- 
6 


haps, are still working on sala- 
ries. 

“The United States is filled with 
men who could get rich if they 
had the chance. General (irant 
was a leather merchant in a town 
not far from where I was born 
The Civil War turned him into a 
hero and made him Presideut of 
the United States.” 

“But you will admit that he was 
a great soldier,” the interviewer 
remarked. 

“Surely,” Mr. Rosenwald an- 
swered, “but no one ever would 
have known it had he been de- 
prived of an opportunity to fight. 
And that is my argument. [very 
situation in life has a man, oftena 
multitude of them, capable of 
meeting and filling it. My phil- 
osophy, in the present instance, 
stops at that point; but there are 
not enough situations to go 
around.” 

“Counsel, then, is useless from 
a master of money to a candidate 
seeking a place in the ranks,” the 
interviewer observed. 

“Wholly,” Mr. Rosenwald re- 
plied. “The commonest and shab- 
biest thing in the world is advice 
A normal man does not require it 
His conscience or intellect is suf- 
ficient. What he wants is an open- 
ing. He may seek it or he may 
find it. Often it will meet him 
face to face when he is thinking 
about something else.  I[n_ that 
event, his heart should not be 
filled with arrogance. 

WANTED: THE MEN 
ARE HERE 


SITUATIONS 


“A thousand men, hidden away, 
getting pay envelopes every Satur- 
day, live and die in comparative 
poverty. Many are millionaires m 
everything save money. | licre 15 
no occasion for them to underrate 
their ability. Chance lis not 
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Coming Back Strong 
After The War 


oe + © #£ «€ 


A problem that confronts practically every manufac- 
turer is this: 

Present conditions prevent the average manufacturer 
meeting the demands of his customers in full. 


*k * cd ok * 


The result is that the customer is searching elsewhere 
to make up the difference. 

He is buying from manufacturers he never dealt with 
before. He is weighing the service, the price and the goods 
of these new connections against the manufacturer with whom 
he formerly dealt exclusively or nearly so. 

He occupies the unique position of putting several 
sources of supply to the test. It will have a direct bearing 
on his purchases after the war when these several manufac- 
turers are again in competition to supply his entire needs. 

* * * * of 

How to hold his trade against this future competition 
is the problem that is putting worry-wrinkles on the brow 
of many a manufacturer. 

* * * * * 

\ house organ, started now, will enable the manufacturer 

come back strong after the war. 


Why a house organ—and why now—are questions we 
can answer. Any manufacturer sufficiently interested in 
his post-war business to ask these questions of us, can have 
the answers. 


Write—'phone—or call. 


ARROW PRESS, Inc. 


House Organ Headquarters 
322 West 39th Street, NEW YORK 
Telephones, Greeley 329, 330, 331 
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come knocking at their doors. Nor President Wilson himself, Mr 
has the man in the next store, Rosenwald is bargaining for the 
sky-scraper or factory, at whose leather, cloth and duck—n iny mil- 
door chance has actually appeared, lions of pounds and many mil. 
any reason for overestimating his lions of yards—required by the 
own ability. Meekly should he American armies at home and in 
walk in the presence of himself France. His services, of course, 
and of his family.” are free to the Government. Spe. 

‘But you have had a pro-_ cifically, such is his duty. In gep- 
gramme?” the interviewer per- eral, he shares the work of the 
sisted. war council as a body. 

“None whatever. Had I fol- Mr. Rosenwald has none of the 
lowed a programme, I would still mannerisms supposed to be ae. 
be in the clothing business.” quired with the amassing of large 

property. He is mid- 
dling as to height and 
weight. His friendh 
eyes are a blending oi 
brown and gray, and 
his black mustache, 
shot with white, is 
clipped close to his lip 
Boast he has not, 
neither in his dress or 
conduct. J, me and 
myself are not. his 
favorite pronouns 
On his fiftieth birth- 
day, which was fiv 
years ago, he gave 
away $687,000. Mer 
who know his gifts 
to philanthropic an 
educational 
say that hi 
contributions 
then hay 
even a larg 
“It is a 
told the 
“to pile 
after on 
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Tv Evening Bulletin 


P hed Daily except Sunday at Fil- 
ind Juniper Streets, CITY 
HALL SOUARE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM L, McLEAN 


DE CEMBER CIRCULATION 


following statement shows 
‘tual circulation of The Bul- 
for each day of publication 
he month of December, 1917: 
367,274 


eee 
369,500 


asd 
Taare 


: 377, 095 


. Sunday 
354,487 
Christmas 
. 374.114 
370,071 
$73,325 


pies sold for 25 days, 9,255,535 
Daily Average, 370,221 copies 
lation figures are 

1, tree ind left) over 


tted 


McLEAN, Pwblisher 


JANUARY 7, 1918 


367,766 





other page to-day a completely 
tabulated statefnent of its circu- 
lation on each and every publica- 
tion day during the year 1917. 


It is less than a year ago that 
the price of The Bulletin, in com- 
mon with that of the other daily 
papers of Philadelphia, was ad- 
vanced from one cent to two 
cents; but an overwhelming ma- 
jority of its readers have re- 
mained with it as usual, and its 
circulation for 1917 was greater 
than in any other year of its his- 
tory with the single exception of 
the final year of the one-cent 
period. 


In the midst of the extraordi- 
nary conditions of the past twelve 
months, the showing is as impres- 
sive as it is gratifying, and it 
plainly betokens ‘the substantial 
continuance of the good will, sup- 
port and attachment of the vast 
constituency which has grown up 
with this newspaper in and about 
Philadelphia during the past 
twenty-one years. 


It has never been a habit of 
The Bulletin to discourse on its 
circulation in effusive terms; we 
have always preferred to let the 
unadorned figures tell their own 
story and carry their own conclu 
sion. It is, therefore, sufficient to 
say that, this year, they speak with 
unusual emphasis as to public 
ontidence and that the long ta 
mihar evidence of the extent of , 

irculation is as visible as ever 
the public squares 


of PI tladelpl a 

















The Making of a “Mail-Order 


Menace” 


A Glance at the Life and Mental Processes of Julius Rosenwald, of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


By James B. Morrow 


Reprinted, by permission, from The 


Nation’s Business. 
UT talent also has much to do 
in the matter of money-mak- 
ing, the interviewer had said. 

“Admitted,” Julius Rosenwald 
answered. “Still there is no 
ground for-pride. Talent is a gift 
from a source outside of our- 
selves. 

“Bestowed upon us, instinctively 
we use it and find pleasure in the 
act. The artist began to draw pic- 
tures on scraps of paper while a 
child. The orator was eager to 
recite pieces at school. The poet 
saw beauty invisible to his play- 
mates and teachers. 

“I give talent its proper place in 
the scheme of life, but the man 
who has it should walk humbly in 
the sight of the world, remember- 
ing always that he is merely an 
agent, without much excellence in 
himself.” 

Such was the climax of a mil- 
lionaire’s strange doctrine. Suc- 
cess had been the theme when the 
conversation opened. “I have 
never supposed,” Julius Rosen- 
wald then said, “that any quality 
I possess had more than a minor 
part in what I may have achieved 
as a merchant. An opportunity 
opened before me. I didn’t create 
it. 

“But you saw it,” the inter- 
viewer broke in, “and seeing is 
one of the manifestations of 
genius.” 

“Not when it comes about pure- 
ly through accident,” Mr. Rosen- 
wald replied. 

“I accepted the opportunity,” he 
went on, “more in behalf of a rel- 
ative than for myself. The busi- 
ness expanded. There are a thou- 
sand men in the country who 
would have done better with that 
business than myself. But they 


didn’t have it. Some of them, per- , 
6 


haps, are still working on sala- 
ries. 

“The United States is filled with 
men who could get rich if they 
had the chance. General Grant 
was a leather merchant in a town 
not far from where I was born. 
The Civil War turned him into a 
hero and made him President of 
the United States.” 

“But you will admit that he was 
a great soldier,” the interviewer 
remarked. 

“Surely,” Mr. Rosenwald an- 
swered, “but no one ever would 
have known it had he been de- 
prived of an opportunity to fight. 
And that is my argument. Every 
situation in life has a man, often a 
multitude of them, capable of 
meeting and filling it. My phil- 
osophy, in the present instance, 
stops at that point; but there are 
not enough situations to go 
around.” 

“Counsel, then, is useless from 
a master of money to a candidate 
seeking a place in the ranks,” the 
interviewer observed. 

“Wholly,” Mr. Rosenwald re- 
plied. “The commonest and shab- 
biest thing in the world is advice. 
A normal man does not require it. 
His conscience or intellect is suf- 
ficient. What he wants is an open- 
ing. He may seek it or he may 
find it. Often it will meet him 
face to face when he is thinking 
about something else. In _ that 
event, his heart should not be 


filled with arrogance. 
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“A thousand men, hidden away, 
getting pay envelopes every Satur- 
day, live and die in comparative 
poverty. Many are millionaires in 
everything save money. There is 
no occasion for them to underrate 
their ability. Chance has not 
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Coming Back Strong 


~ After The War 


* * * * * 

A problem that confronts practically every manufac- 
turer is this: 

Present conditions prevent the average manufacturer 
meeting the demands of his customers in full. 

* * * * * 

The result is that the customer is searching elsewhere 
to make up the difference. 

He is buying from manufacturers he never dealt with 
before. He is weighing the service, the price and the goods 
of these new connections against the manufacturer with whom 
he formerly dealt exclusively or nearly so. 

He occupies the unique position of putting several 
sources of supply to the test. It will have a direct bearing 
on his purchases after the war when these several manufac- 
turers are again in competition to supply his entire needs. 


* * * * * 


How to hold his trade against this future competition 
is the problem that is putting worry-wrinkles on the brow 
of many a manufacturer. 


* * * *# x 
A house organ, started now, will enable the manufacturer 
to come back strong after the war. . 


Why a house organ—and why now—are questions we 
can answer. Any manufacturer sufficiently interested in 
his post-war business to ask these questions of us, can have 
the answers. 


Write—’phone—or call. 


ARROW PRESS, Inc. 


House Organ Headquarters 


322 West 39th Street, NEW YORK 
Telephones, Greeley 329, 330, 331 
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come knocking at their doors. Nor 
has the man in the next store, 
sky-scraper or factory, at whose 
door chance has actually appeared, 
any reason for overestimating his 
own ability. Meekly should he 
walk in the presence of himself— 
and of his family.” 

“But you have had a pro- 
gramme?” the interviewer per- 
sisted. 

“None whatever. Had I fol- 
lowed a programme, I would still 
be in the clothing business.” 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


JULIUS ROSENWALD, OF SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 


“Anyway, you have a policy?” 

“Only so far as trying to feel 
that I am always selling merchan- 
dise to myself. I would stand on 
both sides of the counter, if we 
had a counter.” 


A MILLIONAIRES PHILOSOPHY OF 
WEALTH 


A member of the Advisory 
Commission of the great Council 
of National Defense, the choice of « 





President Wilson himself, Mr. 
Rosenwald is bargaining for the 
leather, cloth and duck—many mil- 
lions of pounds and many mil- 
lions of yards—required by the 
American armies at home and in 
France, His services, of course, 
are free to the Government. Spe- 
cifically, such is his duty. In gen- 
eral, he shares the work of the 
war council as a body. 

Mr. Rosenwald has none of the 
mannerisms supposed to be ac- 
quired with the amassing of large 
property. He is mid- 
dling as to height and 
weight. His friendly 
eyes are a blending of 
brown and gray, and 
his black mustache, 
shot with white, is 
clipped close to his lip. 


neither in his dress or 
conduct. I, me and 
myself are not his 
favorite pronouns. 
On his fiftieth birth- 
day, which was five 
years ago, he gave 
away $687,000. Men 
who know his gifts 
to philanthropic and 
educational projects 
say that his annual 
contributions since 
then have _ totaled 
even a larger sum. 

“Tt is a crime,” he 
told the interviewer, 
“to pile up money 
after one has accum- 
ulated all that he 
needs for himself and 
his family. There is 
a stage where acquisi- 
tion becomes a vice. 
Once that is reached, 
a man cannot part with any of 
his possessions, nor can he will 
it away. He keeps his estate 
together and at death hands it 
over to his wife and children, not 
that he loves his wife and children 
more than do other men, but that 
he cannot overcome the infirmity 
which has weakened his will. 

“I have my business,” Mr. Ros- 
enwald continued. “I want noth- 

(Continued on page 72) 


Boast he has not, - 
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Che Evening Bulletin | 


Published Daily except Sunday at Fil- 
bert and Juniper Streets, CITY 
HALL SQUARE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The following statement shows 
the actual circulation of The Bul- 
letin for each day of publication 
in the month of December, 1917: 


367,274 
. Sunday 





Total copies sold for 25 days, 9,255,535 
Net Daily Average, 370,221 copies 


The Bulletin circulation figures are 
net; all damaged, free and left over 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 





MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 1918. 


367,766 


In accordance with its annual 
custom The Bulletin prints on an- 








other page to-day a completely 
tabulated statement of its circu- 
lation on each and every publica- 
tion day during the year 1917. 


It is less than a year ago that 
the price of The Bulletin, in com- 
mon with that of the other daily 
papers of Philadelphia, was ad- 
vanced from one cent to two 
cents; but an overwhelming ma- 
jority of its readers have re- 
mained with it as usual, and its 
circulation for 1917 was greater 
than in any other year of its his- 
tory with the single exception of 
the final year of the one-cent 
period. 


In the midst of the extraordi- 
nary conditions of the past twelve 
months, the showing is as impres- 
sive as it is gratifying, and it 
plainly betokens the substantial 
continuance of the good will, sup- 
port and attachment of the vast 
constituency which has grown up 
with this newspaper in and about 
Philadelphia during the past 
twenty-one years. 


It has never been a habit of 
The Bulletin to discourse on its 
circulation in effusive terms; we 
have always preferred to let the 
unadorned figures tell their own 
story and carry their own conclu- 
sion. It is, therefore, sufficient to 
say that, this year, they speak with 
unusual emphasis as to public 
confidence and that the long fa- 
miliar evidence of the extent of 
the circulation is as visible as ever 
in the streets, the public squares 
and the homes of Philadelphia. 
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The Philadelphia Bulletin’s 
Circulation for 1917 


DATE JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE 








cS, 325,834 325,775 358,091 .Sunday 380,181 367,914 
‘.. 420,485 329,555 358,203 382,478 383,506 354,587 
3.. 422,480 352,511 353,360 389,967 382,492 Sunday 
mm 430,546 Sunday Sunday 384,780 370,804 368,056 
i. 442,588 339,932 359,208 370,667 371,057 — 362,868 
6.. 424,781 356,196 ~ 360,207 397,870 Sunday 368,901 
on Sunday 364,170 359,911 384,056 384,554 365,996 
‘.. 438,562 359,106 358,545 Sunday 382,953 368,525 
9.... 437,650 357,034 344,282 372,575 385,805 351,073 
10.... 441,596 347,013 354,642 452,043 373,220 Sunday 
11.... 445,793 Sunday Sunday 409,194 379,980 — 367,210 
12.... 438,353 342,364 361,142 403,164 364,975 364,986 
13.... 424,375 353,966 357,165 403,004 Sunday 362,464 
14.... Sunday 355,066 360,976 389,216 379,916 ~— 352,220 
15.... 434,161 348,116 364,275 Sunday 375,835 363,189 
16.... 438,653 352,246 364,991 400,300 373,877 — 350,499 
17.... 438,725 349,694 359,108 395,857 371,885 Sunday 
18.... 438,607 Sunday Sunday 391,482 370,787 — 361,773 
19.... 436,752 353,294 370,226 . 385,544 362,413 361,192 
20.... 424,995 352,940 371,924 387,601 Sunday 360,555 
21.... Sunday 352,498 374,833 373,853 374,337 358,473 
22.... 438,311 322,990 373,634 Sunday 372,970 356,987 
23.... 434,973 348,458 372,202 386,445 372,007 — 340,080 
24.... 434,504 352,799 365,009 381,707 370,225 Sunday 
25.... 431,488 Sunday Sunday 384,393 370,879 356,074 
26.... 427,652 359,249 376,426 + = 378,020» 358,365 ~~ 356,110 
27.... 412,997 360,159 370,245 381,651 Sunday 354,002 
28.... Sunday 352,796 373,720 373,886 +=: 366,360 += 352,169 
*29.... *319,960 370,795 Sunday 370,425 — 350,796 
30.... 321,682 370,250 383,589 293,334 336,272 
31.... 322,956 363,696 369,079 
Monthly 11249.459 8,387,927 9,827,066 9,743,342 10,012,221 9,312,971 


“Average Daily 416647 349,497 363,965 «389,734 ~—«-370,823 «358,191 


y months 





Total Number Printed and Sold for 311 Days... .. 114,375,361 


* Price increased to 2c a copy. 
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HE net paid daily average circulation of 
THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN is 


‘the largest in Pennsylvania, and one of the ten 
largest in the United States. 

















WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 


JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. DATE 
Sunday 353,621 331,191 366,082 362,457 367,274 1 
349,058 348,709 Sunday 369,938 363,991 Sunday zZ 
350,772 357,323 293,104 371,778 356,341 376,926 a 
Holiday 335,651 356,229 365,576 Sunday 379,001 a 
353,750 Sunday 349,630 367,950 367,785 378,531 5 
353,030 357,870 351,281 372,216 364,423 379,681 6 
329,939 354,979 354,755 Sunday 380,171 379,105 7 
Sunday 355,796 354,446 368,471 369,738 $56,/01 ....8 
353,668 355,574 Sunday 361,611 368,833 Sunday ... 9 
341,607 355,820 355,870 379,163 361,347 369,500 ... 10 
352,066 334,436 358,253 374,262 Sunday 373}868 .«.. 
355,244 Sunday 356,949 350,337 370,080 372,909 ... 12 
355,875 356,445 354,885 364,341 368,878 373,673... 7% 
332,711 356,951 355,875 Sunday 373,242 372102— «3: 14 
Sunday 355,897 342,873 383,058 368,630 361,492 ... 15 
358,263 351,461 Sunday 364,027 368,938 Sunday ... 16 
. 355,057 357,522 337,915 363,231 365,190 SIS ATS ..0 A 
353,143 334,940 346,446 360,353 Sunday 3/7095... 18 
354,497 Sunday 363,967 363,706 371,662 378,045 ... 19 
431,499 355,960 361,788 352,003 372,123 $75 816s <<... 288 
367,643 355,228 364,467 Sunday 374,611 3/6145 ..; 21 
Sunday 353,245 354,965 362,434 3743094 509796 .... 22 
362,544 349,653 Sunday 360,976 375,339 Sunday ... 23 
359,708 354,927 365,026 357,191 362,930 354,487 ... 24 
361,557 334,332 358,424 361,491 Sunday Holiday ... 25 
359,929 Sunday 349,227 361,779 371,301 374014... 2a 
362,065 357,258 367,171 356,760 371,258 320,071 ... 27 
337,121 355,848 366,341 Sunday 372,461 S75,009- «<: Ze 
Sunday 353,937 355,738 365,909 294,376 343,563 ...*29 
358,403 353,712 Sunday 358,958 377,098 -Sunday ... 30 
355,030 356,247 361,605 357,142 ... 3) 
8,904,179 9,563,342 8,806,816 9,845,206 9,527,297 9,255,535 
356,167 351,976 352,273 364,637 «366,435 370,221 
Net Daily Average for Twelve Months........... 367,766 
















































ing more. Men, sound men, able 
inen, come to me nearly every 
week with plans that I know are 
good. ‘I wouldn’t invest a dollar,’ 
I tell them, ‘even if I knew that 
my profits would amount to 100 
per cent a month.’ I am not in- 
terested any more in. the making 
of money, but I like the fun of 
giving it away.” 

A half-century ago the Rosen- 
walds lived in Springfield, Illinois. 
Samuel, the head of the family, 
was a merchant. Probably, he was 
a native of Germany. Julius, 
however, was born in America and 
on the street where Abraham Lin- 
coln formerly lived. Later, the 
Rosenwalds moved to a house di- 
rectly opposite the old Lincoln 
homestead. . 

“You were not compelled to 
split rails in your boyhood,” the 
interviewer said, by way of ex- 


periment. 

“No, but I peddled chromos,” 
Mr. Rosenwald replied. “The 
nimble sixpence had to travel 


pretty hard to get away from me 
when I was a youngster. I did 
many things in the way of earn- 
ing money. Satchels had to be 
carried, and I carried some of 
them. Also I delivered papers. 

“When Lincoln’s monument was 
dedicated I sold a pamphlet his- 
tory of the acts leading to the 
event and made $2.50. General 
Grant was present and I saw him 
sitting in a carriage. He was the 
first man I had ever seen with kid 
gloves on his hands. They were 
yellow in color, and I looked so 
long that I have never forgotten 
them. 

“One summer I clerked in a 
store, where everything was either 
forty-nine or ninety-nine cents in 
price. I made my first investment 
along toward autumn that year. 
My brother was associated with 
me in the undertaking. I had $20, 
saved from my wages as a clerk, 
and he had about the same 
amount. We bought a set of 
china dishes for our mother on 
the twentieth anniversary of her 
marriage—had them unpacked and 
spread out when she came down 
to breakfast. That was a big day 
for us boys.” 
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“But a bigger one for your 
mother,” the interviewer asserted. 

“And she is living yet,” Mr. Ro- 
senwald fondly said, “and writes 
to me every week and, although 
she is nearly eighty years of age, 
her penmanship is without a trem- 
or or a blot.” 

Unconsciously, Mr. Rosenwald 
was giving a beautiful picture of 
himself. No doubt he will be sur- 
prised to see it in print, but there 
is where it belongs and the writer 
has no explanation to make for 
giving a place to it in this rough 
sketch. 


‘ 


A ROSENWALD “ACCIDENT” 


At sixteen, Julius Rosenwald 
left home and the public schools 
of Springfield. Maternal uncles 
lived in New York. Thither he 
went and his mercantile relatives 
gave him employment, “but,” us- 
ing his phrase, “of a very subordi- 
nate character.” Sweeping, possi- 
bly; dusting, no doubt, and wash- 
ing windows. 

“One day,” to give another 
snatch of his story, personally re- 
lated, “I went to a wholesale es- 
tablishment.” He was a clerk by 
this time and entrusted with im- 
portant commissions. 

“Summer clothing for men—al- 
paca coats, duck vests and seer- 
sucker suits—was the exclusive 
line of this house,” he said. “Busi- 
ness was brisk and the proprietors 
were in a cheerful and confiden- 
tial mood. One of them told me 
that they had received that day 
sixty more orders, some by tele- 
graph, than they could fill. 

“T turned this information over 
in my mind and mentioned it to 
my uncles. Summer clothing for 
men, I thought, and they agreed, 
might do well somewhere else. A 
location was my first problem. In- 
quiry showed that a line of such 
goods had not been developed in 
Chicago. 

“My father supplied me with 
funds, and a cousin became my 
partner. We leased a loft on the 
third floor of the Farwell Build- 
ing. It was in the fall of the year 
and we began, in a modest way, 
the manufacture of thin clothing. 
In the January following we 
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Announcing 


The appointment of 
William S. Carlisle as West- 
ern Advertising Manager of 
the Woman’s Home Com- 


panion. 


And the appointment of 
Roger A. Johnstone as West- 
ern Advertising Manager 
of the American Magazine. 


The Crowell Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK 


Lee W. Maxwell 
MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 
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“Trade 


Nationalization” 
® 


Donnelly’s National Tele- 
phone Directory and Buyer’s 
Guide is an organized effort to ex- 
tend and standardize buying practice 
in a national way among American 
industries. It will direct purchases, 
through an authoritative buying and 
Guaranteed Circu-_ selling guide and catalog for Ameri- 

lation of 100,000 4m business institutions. 
Hard Bound Cloth Tell your sales story in it, to 100,- 
icieiitesil lala 000 Purchasing Agents and other 
. executives who dispense a nation’s 
Twice A Year. piflion dollar trade between them. 
Be among the first to co-operate and 
participate in order that your sales 
interests may best be served and 

multiplied. 


Believing that keen business execu- 
tives will be interested in knowing 
more about this principle of trad¢ 
nationalization, we have put into 
Last Forms print the facts of the vitally impor- 
Cl tant service we are to render, by 
ose bringing buyer and seller together 
February 18th in this Directory. in 
On request our new booklet—“Trade 
Nationalization” —will be mailed free 
to Executives, Advertising and Sales 
Managers, Purchasing Agents and 
others who influence buying, selling 
and advertising. 

Promptness is essential. All forms 

close February 18th. 
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The Reuben H. Donnelly Corporation 
‘Publisher of Classified Telephone Directories 
633 PLYMOUTH COURT 38 38 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















opened our selling campaign, de- 
liveries to be made in the spring 
and early summer.” 

“How old were you?” the inter- 
viewer asked. 

“Eighteen sixty-two from eigh- 
teen eighty-five leaves twenty- 
three, and that was my age,” Mr. 
Rosenwald replied. “We = did 
well,” he continued, taking up his 
story, “and nine years later I be- 
came acquainted with Richard W. 
Sears. Then the turning point in 
my life occurred. 

“Mr. Sears was a year younger 
than myself. Born in a little Min- 
nesota town, he learned to be a 
telegraph operator. A_ natural 
trader, and always an honest one, 
I want to say in passing, he began 
selling watches to the railroad 
men of his acquaintance. He 
would buy two or three watches 
and dispose of them to engineers, 
conductors and others. 

“During his leisure time, while 
sitting at the telegraph instrument, 
he would write letters to the oper- 
ators whom he knew, and in that 
way laid the foundation for his 
mail-order business. He did so 
well that he left the railroad busi- 
ness and went into business for 
himself at Minneapolis, dealing 
only in watches and selling them 
by means of circulars and letters. 

“Chicago, he thought, would be 
a better location, and so he moved 
to that city. F had already 
proved the merit of his idea and 
was making money. Then, in a 
year or two, a man came along 
and offered him $125,000 for his 
business, provided he would agree 
not to sell watches again in his 
own name for a period of three 
years. 

“Mr. Sears was only twenty- 
five at the time and the sum that 
he was offered seemed to be an 
immense fortune. He _ thought 
that he would never want any 
more money. So he sold out, in- 
vested $75,000 in farm mortgages, 
gave the mortgages to his mother 
and went to Mexico and Cali- 
fornia on a vacation. 

“After traveling for six months 
he returned to Minneapolis, 
weary from idleness. A. C. Roe- 
buck, who was much older than 
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himself, formerly had been in his 
employment as a jeweler. Mr. 
Sears was attached to Mr. Roe- 
buck and had great respect for his 
mechanical ability and his charac- 
ter. 

“Under the contract he had 
made in Chicago he was barred 
for three years from engaging in 
the mail-order business under his 
own name. So he organized the 

C. Roebuck Watch and Jew- 
elry Company and re-established 
himself in Minneapolis. Mr. Roe- 
buck, neither then nor after, had 
any financial interest in the busi- 


ness. He was always an em- 
ployee on a salary. 

“Once more Mr. Sears pros- 
pered. When he was free to do 


so, he changed the name of his 
firm to Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. He had widely advertised 
the old firm and believed that Mr. 
Roebuck’s name was of consider- 
able value. Therefore, he used it, 
along with his own, although he 
was the sole owner of the busi- 
ness. 

“Mr. Sears returned to Chicago 
in 1895. Up to that time he had 
sold watches and jewelry exclu- 
sively. When he added a small 
line of clothing to his stock, I 
showed him samples from our fac- 


tory. Thus our acquaintance 
opened. He told me about his 
business. 

THE CASE FOR THE MAIL-ORDER 


7 HOUSE 


- “T had a brother-in-law who was 
then looking for an opening. He 
and I went to Mr. Sears and 
asked him if he felt like accepting 
us as partners. A bargain was 
soon made. Mr. Sears put a value 
of $140,000 on his stock, good-will 
and so on. The price was satis- 
factory. I paid him $35,000 and 
»my brother-in-law paid him $35,- 
000. And so the three of us 
owned the business. We turned 
the company later into a _ cor- 
poration. Mr. Sears was elected 
president and I was elected vice- 
president and treasurer. When 
Mr. Sears retired in 1908, I suc- 
ceeded him.- He died two years 
ago, a very wealthy man. Mod- 
est, always, and lovable, he was of 
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great service, in my opinion, to 
the American people. He brought 
manufacturers and consumers to- 
gether and saved the latter hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars.” 

The business of Mr. Sears in 
1895, by his own statement, was 
worth $140,000. No money was 
afterwards put into it. Expan- 
sion was made wholly with profits. 
The shares of the corporation to- 
day have a market value of $125,- 
000,000. At least $25,000,000 has 
been taken out of the business in 
the form of dividends. 

“You know, of course,” the 
writer said to Mr. Rosenwald, 
“that country merchants complain 
of having been seriously injured 
by. mail-order houses?” 

“Yes, although there are more 
prosperous and capable country 
merchants in the United States 
than ever before. When a man 
fails he will shift the blame from 
himself to someone else. He will 
not admit that he is incompetent. 
Egotism stops him from doing so. 
He finds an excuse somewhere for 
his own shortcomings and con- 
vinces himself, if he fails to con- 
vince those who know him. 

“By his methods, Mr. Sears 
caused other merchants to find 
ways by which they could meet his 
competition. The whole retail 
world was speeded up and grew 
more efficient. Good merchants 
became better, and bad merchants 
went out of business. 

“Billions of dollars are yearly 
spent in this country by consum- 
ers. Our sales for 1917 will 
amount to $170,000,000, which is 
only a small drop in a big bucket. 
Take shoes, for exampie. I sup- 
pose the American people buy a 
thousand million dollars’ worth of 
shoes annually. Our sales of shoes 
will not exceed, say, $18,000,000. 
Mail-order houses cannot monop- 
olize the retail trade of the 
United States, but they can, in a 
measure, regulate it as to prices 
and improve it as to service. 

“There is room for all, and all, 
I hope, will prosper, provided, un- 
der the laws of good business, they 
ought to prosper.” 

As for Julius Rosenwald him- 
self, as analyzed by himself, every- 
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thing has been an “accident”; ex- 
actly as much of an accident, it 
will be noted by his story, as 
would be the argument of a case 
before the Supreme Court by a 
lawyer, or the construction by an 
engineer of a railroad up the 
slopes and through the notches of 
a chain of mountains. 


International Magazine Com- 
pany to Be Larger Advertisers 


With newspaper connections in six 
cities to act as jobbers, the International 
Magazine Company will use them as a 
foundation for a wholesale and retail 
distributing system that will merchandise 
its magazines—Cosmopolitan, Hearst’s, 
Good Housekeeping, Harper's Bazar, 
Motor, Puck and Motor Boating—in the 
same way as the sale of confectionery, 
dry goods, or any staple commodity. 

Simultaneously with his order to elim- 
inate all newsstand returns and low 
price offers of every kind, Mr. Hearst 
gave instructions that these magazine 
sales were to be stimulated and _ pro- 
moted by exactly the same sort of ad- 
vertising direct to the public as is used 
by the advertisers in those magazines 
to build up a demand for their products. 

The general outline of this merchan- 
dising of magazines without return priv- 
ileges, prize offers, etc., has been worked 
out by Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, author of 
the “Economics of Retailing,’ who 
came from the United States Rubber 
Company six months ago to take charge 
of the Research Department of the In- 
ternational Magazine Company. 

To carry on the management of the 
new department, Mr. Hearst has se- 
lected E. R. Crowe, formerly of System 
and the New York American. 


Gunnison Now Publisher of 
Brooklyn “Eagle” 


Herbert F. Gunnison, who has been 
business manager of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, was made secretary and publisher 
at the annual meeting held this month. 

William Hester remains president and 
general manager, and William Van 
Anden Hester, formerly secretary and 
treasurer, becomes vice-president and 
treasurer. 


Barnhill Agency Elects New 
Officers 


Officers have been elected as follows 
by J. D. Barnhill, Incorporated, New 
York: Philip S. Dodd, president, to 
succeed J. D. Barnhill, who has resigned 
from the company; Clayton DuBosque, 
vice-president and treasurer, and Wil- 
liam A. Andrews, secretary and art 
director. 
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For 
Three Consecutive Years 
1915—1916—1917 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


has carried 
More Motor Truck Advertising 
than 
Any other General Periodical 
of National Circulation 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers 


Woolworth Building New York 
































Stability First — 








LIFE is a stable, self-sustaining 
publication, now in its 35th year. 


It is an American institution with 
an editorial purpose and reason for 
existing. 


It is sold strictly according to reader 
demand at full price, $5.00 per year. 


Advertisers can use LIFE with 
every assurance that they are mak- 
ing a “stability first” investment. 


Editorial, circulation and advertis- 
ing, a 24 carat gold standard. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Megr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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American Trade Names Threat- 


ened by British Bill 


Proposed Act Would Tear Down the Good Will Built Up by Years of 
Advertising Effort 


ERIOUS changes are contem- 

plated in the trade-mark law 
of Great Britain, which are of vi- 
tal interest to many American 
advertisers. A bill is now pend- 
ing in Parliament, amending the 
British trade-mark act of 1905, the 
provisions of which, it would 
seem, would confiscate individual 
trade-mark rights. Archibald Cox, 
chairman of the New York Mer- 
chants’ Association’s Committee 
on the Protection of Industrial 


Property, has analyzed the bill as , 


follows for “Greater New York,” 
the publication of the Merchants’ 
Association : 

Part I of the bill adds to the ex- 
isting statute provisions for a sort 
of second-class registration, 
whereby one may put in a sepa- 
rate Part B of the trade-mark reg- 
ister any mark, not. deceptive or 
already registered, which he has 
used for the purpose of distin- 
guishing his goods, but obtains no 
substantial rights by such regis- 
tration. The purpose of this is to 
enable British manufacturers to 
obtain registration in foreign 
countries, the laws of which re- 
quire registration in the country 
of origin. Much might be said for 
and against this proposal, but it 
does not particularly affect Amer- 
icans. 

Part II of the bill comprises 
two provisions applicable to all 
trade-marks registered in Great 
Britain which may involve (1) 
material changes in uses of Amer- 
ican ‘marks in Great Britain, and 
(2) in some instances the practi- 
cal confiscation of the marks and 
good will of American manufac- 
turers: 

(1) The bill provides that “if 
the proprietor of a word trade- 
mark registered after the passing 
of this Act by advertise- 
ment or otherwise so acts as to 
lead to the general use by the pub- 


lic of the word so registered as 
8 





the name or general description 
of any article, or type of article, 
and not as denoting or connoting 
an article, or type of article, made 
pal by himself, the trade-mark 
shall be removed by the 
court from the register of trade- 
marks.” 


TRADE NAMES MAY BE CONFISCATED 


This provision relates only to 
the future and so can be guarded 
against te some extent. With re- 
spect to the future, it seems to 
make unavailable in Great Britain 
the practice of advertising and 
popularizing goods under a trade- 
mark name, which in the past has 
been common and is illustrated by 
the methods used in selling, for 
instance, “Vaseline,” “Sapolio,” 
and “Cottolene.” 

(2) But the most important pro- 
vision of the bill is to the effect 
that “at any time after the expira- 
tion of four years from the pass- 
ing of this Act any word 
trade-mark registered under the 
principal Act before the passing 
of this Act which is generally used 
by the public in the manner men- 
tioned ijn the last preceding sub- 
section (i. e., ‘as the name or gen- 
eral description’) may, upon the 
application of any person ag- 
grieved, be removed by the court 
from the register.” 

POSSIBLE EFFECT OF PROPOSED BILL 


The effect of this may be the 
confiscation and dedication to the 
public in Great Britain of some of 


the most valuable American trade- 


marks, which have been the undis- 
puted property of their owners 
for many years. Many trade-mark 
owners have encountered the pro- 
clivity of the public to make use 
of much advertised names as the 
name or general description of the 
kind of article. For example, the 
familiar advertisement “If it isn’t 
an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak,” or 
“Tf it doesn’t bear -this label, it 
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isn’t B. V. D.,” represent practi- 
cal efforts to correct the use of 
the trade-mark “Kodak” as a 
name for a type of camera and the 
trade-mark “B. V. D.” as a name 
for a type of underwear; and a 
considerable. amount of litigation 
is directed towards checking this 
common tendency. The provision 
of the British Bill is, in substance, 
that when a trade-mark becomes 
so well known that the public use 
it in that way, the trade-mark 
shall become public property. This 
result is made to depend solely 
upon the action of the public, over 
whom the trade-mark owner has 
no control. The trade-mark owner 
is given a period of four years 
within which to induce the public 
to change its habits, and there is 
an additional provision in the Bill 
that if the trade-mark owner has 
within that period “taken all rea- 
sonable steps” to prevent the pub- 
lic from using the trade-mark as 
the name of a type of goods, the 
mark may be transferred to Part 
B of the register and entered there 
alone or with such modifications 
and additions as the court directs, 
but experience has shown the fu- 
tility of attempting fully to ac- 
complish a change in the use of 
words by the public and such reg- 
istration in Part B is valueless. 


TRADE-MARK PROVI- 
SION 


The British Trade-Marks Act 
of 1905 provided, in substance, 
that after the expiration of seven 
years from the date of registra- 
tion, a trade-mark should be un- 
assailable. Many American man- 
ufacturers have made large in- 
vestments in popularizing their 
goods under trade-marks used as 
names, on the faith of that provi- 
sion and the common law. The 
present bill is thus retrogressive to 
the extent of suggesting some- 
thing of a breach of faith. 

It is understood that British 
manufacturers are taking steps to 
oppose the bill. The Merchants’ 
Association is considering the ad- 
visability of requesting the State 
Department to make appropriate 
representations on behalf of 
American manufacturers. 
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Five Hundred 
and Sixty Weeklies Pass 
Away in 1917 








AR, the high cost of news- 

print and other supplies, the 
labor situation, all had their part 
in the winnowing process in the 
publication field in 1917. Advance 
sheets from the 1918 edition of 
the American Newspaper An- 
nual and Directory of N. W. Ayer 
& Son show a decrease of 616 in 
the number of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals of the United States and 
Canada. This is a falling off of 
2.3 per cent in the United States 
and of 4.7 per cent in Canada, 
which has come much closer to the 
war than has this country. 

Weekly publications show a 
falling away of 3.2 per cent in this 
country, dailies of 1.9 per cent, 
while semi-weeklies are reduced 
9.8 per cent in number. Monthlies 
adavnce from 3,250 to 3,261. 

The total number of publica- 
tions listed in this year’s Annual 
is 24,252 as against 24,868 a year 
ago. 


The Continuous Advertiser vs. 
the One-Time Insertion 


New York, Jan. 3, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

At breakfast on the St. Louisian 
the other day, I sat opposite Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

The train was seven hours late, and 
many passengers were fretting at 
broken engagements and lost connec- 
tions, but the Colonel was in high good 
humor and talked with his accustomed 
vigor and boyish enthusiasm. 

His eyes seemed to flash and sparkle 
as they always had, and I marveled 
that neither of them appeared to be 
“out.” I had believed that it was the 
left one that had been blinded by a 
chance blow in sparring practice, but 
could not be sure even now; and then 
I tried to recall the name of the man 
who had unintentionally caused the in- 
jury. 

Only a short time ago his name was 
in every newspaper in the country, but 
I could not think of it, nor have I since 
found anyone else who can. 

Here was a one-time advertiser, whose 
insertion had “the punch.” 

Yet he is already forgotten—while no 
one can forget the Colonel, who uses 
space all the time. 

James ALBERT WALES. 
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PUBLISHERS—MOVE WEST! 





















Having readjusted our own magazine 
on a war basis, we are in a position 
to make permanent arrangements with 
one or more publishers for handling 
every detail of their manufacturing, 
including Composition, Printing — 
whether on Rotary Presses or on Flat- 
beds—and Mailing, at prices which 
defy competition, as we will share our 
overhead with you. 


Plant is one of the best equipped in 
the country, is producing the best color 
work and is located at Chicago, within 
a short distance of the Center of Popu- 
lation of the United States. 


Prompt, efficient and high-grade work 
guaranteed. : 


Address Communications 


P. M. W. 


Care of Printers’ Ink 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Chillicothe, 0. 


November 26, 1917. 
Physical Culture Pub. Co., 
New York City. 
GENTLEMEN: 

I have had charge of the library work at 
Camp Sherman, the national cantonment 
here, ever since the camp started in June, 
and one of the biggest questions I have had 
to settle is that of just which magazines 
the men at the camp prefer. There has 
been a lot of guessing on the subject, but 
no accurate information, and in order to 
get this I posted on the wall of each of the 
ten branches which we have at the camp, a 
list including practically all of the American 
magazines. 


You will be interested—and I hope pleased— 
to know that yours stood among the first 
thirty, as you will see from the summary 
which I enclose. 
Very truly yours, 
Burton E. STEvENSON, 
Camp Librarian. 











magazine-popularity contest. 


of all the magazines, can give. 


gratifying testimonial. 


The Literary Tastes of Our Soldiers, as 
Indicated by Magazine Questionnaire 
Conducted at Camp Sherman, 0. 


Magazines Receiving 

More than Twenty-five 

Votes, in Order of Their 
Popularity : 


1 Life 

Saturday Evening Post 
Judge 

American 

Literary Digest 

Puck 

Collier’s Weekly 
Scientific American 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 
10 Metropolitan . 
11 Review of Reviews 

12 World’s Work 

13 Army and Navy Journal 
14 Outlook 

15 Leslie’s Weekly 

16 Everybody’s 

17 Illustrated World 

18 Popular Science Monthly 
19 Independent 

20 Army and Navy Magazine 
21 Current History Magazine 
22 Country Gentleman 

23 Forest and Stream 

24 Scribner’s 

25 McClure’s 

26 New Republic ; 

27 North American Review 
28 Adventure 

29 Harper’s Magazine 

30 Motion Picture Magazine 
31 Electrical Engineering 
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Only five magazines of serious import outranked PHYSICAL CULTURE in this 


The soldiers at Camp Sherman are drafted men. They come from every watk in 
life. One of the fundamental requirements of the soldier is physical efficiency. 
They quickly learn that their success as soldiers depends largely upon their 
physical fitness to perform the arduous tasks that make up their military life. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that they, as a class, should feel the need of the 
helpful advice and guidance in this direction that PHYSICAL CULTURE alone, 


To serve the nation’s health is the purpose back of PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
That our soldiers recognize this purpose, as indicated by their vote, is a most 


Physical Culture Publishing Company 


FLATIRON BUILDING + a) ae ae 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Better Displays for Your Goods in 
the Store 


Ideas That Have Caused Slow-moving Brands to Accelerate Sales in 
Striking Fashion 


By Charles Kaye 


N the spring of 1915 the sales 

director of a firm manufac- 
turing a nationally advertised floor 
mop and polish was seated in the 
office of the merchandise man- 
ager of a Detroit department 
store. It was during the first few 
weeks of a country-wide drive 
and the sales director looked to 
the big city department stores to 
give him the quickest distribution 
on a specialty sold almost exclu- 
sively to women. 

A short time previous this par- 
ticular store had ordered a well- 
assorted stock and now the sales 
director was carefully checking 
up the progress of the campaign. 
One thing that bothered him was 
the proper department in which 
to recommend that the stock be 
displayed. The mops could, of 
course, fit in with the kitchen ac- 
cessories and the polish if sold 
singly might be placed in half a 
dozen different departments—pi- 
ano, furniture, auto specialties, 
etc. But he wanted to create a 
separate department where the 
goods might be displayed all by 
their lonesome and free from com- 
petitive articles of a similar na- 
ture. So an expensive mahogany 
booth was ordered, and for the 
first two weeks a paid demon- 
strator engaged to illustrate the 
advantages of this new product. 

But first-floor space in a mod- 
ern department store is too pre- 
cious to be devoted to a booth, 
which would obstruct the aisle and 
push standard merchandise into 
the background. So one fine day 
the elaborate exhibit was set up 
in the basement somewhere in the 
general direction of linoleums and 
floor coverings. 

“Well,” said the merchandise 
manager in response to the sales 
director’s anxious query, “I guess 
your line is all right, Mr. Haw- 


kins, but we don’t seem to sell an 
awful lot of it. We are going to 
continue stocking the mops, but I 
am afraid we will have to return 
your booth and place these goods 
in the kitchenware department. 
We can’t afford extra space the 
way sales are coming.” 

“T’d hate to see you do that,” 
protested the sales director. “I 
don’t feel the line has had a fair 
chance. I just counted the num- 
ber of people that go downstairs, 
and the trouble is only one in ten 
visits the basement departments. 
The other nine don’t even know 
you sell our mops. Tell you 
what, though,” he continued, as a 
bright idea struck him; “move 
your trading-stamp booth down- 
stairs alongside it and I bet your 
stock of mops goes like hot cakes.” 

And it did. At first customers 
somewhat grudgingly tramped 
down an extra flight to redeem. 
their cash coupons for trading 
stamps. But after a little while 
it was noticed that all departments 
in the bargain basement were 
picking up. A year later an es- 
calator was added to the store’s 
equipment, and now trade through- 
out the entire basement is flour- 
ishing. Instead of letting custom- 
ers wander where they will and 
unconsciously determine the dis- 
play value of different depart- 
ments, the store is now using me- 
chanical means to guide their 
footsteps. 


STUDY OF STORE PLAN WILL YIELD 
GOOD RESULTS 


“Merchandise Well Displayed Is 
Half Sold” reads the axiom in 
every dealer house-organ, yet few 
of us that sell goods to the retail 
merchant have so analyzed the 
layout of the modern store that 
we can tell our dealers precisely 
the location or department in 
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which our stock can be displayed 
to best advantage. 

First it is necessary to study re- 
tail stores by separate groups— 
such stores as hardware, grocery, 
drug and general stores in small- 
er towns comprising the first 
group, and the bigger city stores 
having several distinct depart- 
ments forming the second group. 
Each type of store can be made 
the subject for special analysis, 
but these two broad groups will 
serve our general purpose. Let 
us take the average hardware 
store as an example. Instead of 
making his shop a display room 
where merchandise can be tempt- 
ingly distributed, the owner trans- 
forms it into a store room. Bro- 
ken boxes, open packages, ill-as- 
sorted cans and utensils of all 
kinds grace the shelves in dizzy 
array. Brackets, lighting fixtures, 
pails and implements dangle from 
the ceiling like festoons at Christ- 
mastide. 

A complete stock of each article 
makes a powerful impression on 
the customer. But unless arranged 
with scrupulous care, a surfeit of 
goods in such variety as the mod- 
ern store must carry has just the 
reverse effect. In the eyes of the 
customer it cheapeéns things. Few 
kinds of merchandise are so de- 
sirable to purchase as when one 
or two styles or kinds are cun- 
ningly displayed. A _ big, active 
stock is hard to keep clean, the 
aisles become congested and odd 
packages have a most distressing 
habit of snooping into neglected 
corners. Far better to rent an 
extra basement or barn to place 
the surplus for instant access 
and arrange the store with studied 
regard for the impression on the 
customer. 

Most hardware merchants are 
primarily mechanics and only late- 
ly are becoming educated to the 
importance of proper display and 
the value of exhibiting articles 
singly, instead of confusing the 
customer’s mind with the immense 
stock of similar merchandise. 

If you divide the average store 
into four sections, as Paul N. Ny- 
strom has suggested in his ad- 
mirable book, and count the num- 
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ber of customers entering into the 
various sections, the results may 
surprise you. In many stores a 
study of this kind shows. that, 
while 60 per cent visit the first 
section, only 20 per cent visit the 
second section, and only 10 per 
cent each the third and fourth sec- 
tions of the store. In determining 
the value of a standard lot 100 
feet deep, the three assessment 
systems most generally in use 
consider the first ten feet to be 
worth 25 per cent of the total. 
The first twenty feet has a value 
of about 40 per cent. In other 
words, if your stock of merchan- 
dise is displayed toward the rear 
of your dealer’s store, only one 
out of every ten people who enter 
will see it. 

A check-up such as this em- 
phasizes the importance of get- 
ting your merchandise well toward 
the front, where it will be noticed 
by the greatest number of cus- 
tomers. Yet your investigation 
should go further. Most types of 
merchandise logically group them- 
selves into two classes—staple and 
convenience articles. In the hard- 
ware store such articles as paints 
and varnishes, kitchen ware, nails, 
roofing, etc., belong to the first 
group, while convenience articles, 
or those bought on suggestion, 
would be flashlights, electrical de- 
vices, cutlery, improved kitchen 
accessories, etc. Usually the 
staples occupy a space toward the 
rear. People come to the store 
with a definite intention and re- 
quire no suggestion to remind 
them. Convenience articles, luxu- 
ries and those which add to the 
store’s display are put up in front. 


SUGGESTIONS LIKE THESE ARE 
HELPFUL 


This is, of course, a somewhat 
broad division. One paint man- 
ufacturer explains to his dealers 
that, while it is not necessary to 
devote expensive floor space to 
house paint, white lead, etc., there 
are certain seasons in the year 
when furniture stains, enamels, 
polishes, etc., should be placed on 
a table or portable rack well to- 
ward the front. He supplies 
working directions for various 
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Shipyards Are Becoming 
Ship Factories 


P to the present time the building of a ship in the 
United States was a long, tedious job. 4 But 
America’s great genius in bridge and structural work 
has been applied to shipbuilding and a marvelous 
change has taken place. Now this. country is called 
upon to produce ships for almost the entire world, and 
fifty keels are laid today with less ceremony than at- 
tended the laying of one a few years ago. 





Nearly five billions of dollars are invested in the field 
of vessel construction and operation today, compared 
with an approximate yearly investment of three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars ten years ago. 

Does’t this field offer you the best selling opportunity in the history 
of your business ? 

The Annual Shipbuilding Number will be issued in April, and will 
contain everything worth knowing about new shipyards, new ship- 
building methods, etc. Make your reservation NOW. 

Let us send you detailed data on conditions in the Marine field. 
No obligation. 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


Member 448 A. B. C. 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Once through the Typewriter ! 
Your stenographer types the telegram on the tele- 


At the same time, she is making a ‘‘confirmation’’ 
° “eé 
on a form printed on blue paper, and a carbon 


She sends the telegram, mails the confirmation, 
and sends the carbon to your file. 

Thus, you have a complete record of your tele- 
grams, with only one typing operation. 

Yet these are only two of the many valuable printed forms 
that are possible when you decide to standardize your office 


Hammermill Bond fits naturally into such a scheme of stand- 
ardization. It is made in twelve colors and white, enabling 
you to have a distinctive color for every form, and is made in 
three finishes which produce a smooth, a ripple, and a linen 


Let us send a portfolio which will show you how 
you can use Hammermill Bond. This portfolio 
is free. Ask for it on your letterhead. 


Hammermill Paper Company - - Erie, Pa. 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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racks to be constructed from 
wood, angle iron, tubing, etc., and 
finds his sale of these specialties 
to profit by such suggestions. 
Moreover, this manufacturer fur- 
nishes sets of blueprints so his 
dealers will be able.to give their 
entire stock the right kind of 
shelf display. An interesting fea- 
ture of these recommendations is 
that the shelves are to be painted 
flat black so they will always look 
clean and the brightly colored la- 
bels show up in strong contrast. 

A large hardware store in Colo- 
rado had a separate room for 
stoves, kitchen utensils, pans, etc. 
So many articles were displayed 
that customers received a confused 
impression and disliked to shop 
in this particular department. Be- 
sides, it was located toward the 
rear, nearly 150 feet from the 
entrance. As is customary in 
most hardware stores, instead of 
exhibiting a half-dozen different 
types of stoves, the merchant con- 
sumed all available space with his 
winter stock, so that the line did 
not have the opportunity of show- 
ing up to best advantage among 
the right surroundings. 

The representative of this stove 
manufacturer one day suggested 
that they separate half of the 
room into a model kitchen, show- 
ing a white enamel stove, sanitary 
kitchen table and all the latest 
culinary appliances in uniform 
style. Linoleum was laid on the 
floor; the walls finished with 
washable flat paint; new lighting 
fixtures were installed. To in- 
troduce this new department the 
salesman arranged for a series of 
cooking exhibits to be conducted 
by a teacher at the local Y. W. 
C. A. Domestic Science Course. 

The model kitchen made a great 
hit. Newlyweds came in to get 
suggestions for planning their new 
homes. Shoppers dropped in to 
browse around—marching through 
the entire store and noticing its 
nicely arranged stock of other 
merchandise, so besides advertis- 
ing the manufacturer’s particular 
make of kitchen stove, the idea al- 
so stimulated the interest of the 
public in other departments. 
Some years ago I recall’ dis- 
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cussing this subject with the rep- 
resentative of a manufacturer of 
colored photographic prints. He 
had built up an unusually success- 
ful trade and attributed this 
largely to the fact that wherever 
possible he persuaded the mer- 
chant to create a separate depart- 
ment for his merchandise. In one 
case a Stationery shop had a va- 
cant room far at the back—used 
mostly for storage purposes. The 
salesman suggested that the mer- 
chant move out the packing boxes, 
drape the walls with tan burlap, 
put a soft-toned rug on the floor 
and hang some of his prints in 
attractive frames to represent a 
miniature picture gallery. Hard- 
ly any advertising was needed for 
the ladies to form the habit of 
strolling in for a five-minute rest 
while shopping, not only passing 
counters of fancy note paper and 
novelties, books and other tempt- 
ing articles to purchase, but leis- 
urely studying the various colored 
pictures on display. This depart- 
ment is now on a paying basis, 
and the store manager estimates 
that it is also responsible for a 
sales gain of 25 per cent in other 
departments. 

A manufacturer of men’s gar- 
ters makes a point to suggest to 
his retail trade that the stock be 
not only placed in the hosiery sec- 
tion but on the counters, where 
gloves, neckties, collars, etc., are 
bought. ‘In this way it is easy 
for the clerk in making the sale to 
refer tactfully to the particular 
make of garters instead of sug- 
gesting that the customer walk 
to ‘an entirely separate depart- 
ment. 

This same idea can be adapted 
to many different trades. A fur- 
niture and paint store placed lino- 
leum varnish on the top shelf of 
its paint section, together with 
other interior finishes. The de- 
mand was limited, the proprietor 
said, and they got their share. 
But the salesman advised making 
a display in the floor-covering 
section with newsy signs calling 
it “Linoleum Life Saver.” In a 
week the sales jumped to big pro- 
portions—more than the trade in 
twelve months previous. Placed 



































































among its side partners one sold 
the other through the power of 
suggestion. 

In studying the city department 
store, one is often impressed with 
the many departments in which 
similar merchandise can be ex- 
hibited. Often each floor has its 
separate manager, who does the 
purchasing, and it is well to make 
a thorough investigation of the 
store’s needs to make sure your 
goods do not fit in half a dozen 
departments. Generally speaking, 
first-floor space in a department 
store is most valuable, but in some 
cases the basement runs a close 
second. The value of second floor 
space varies according to whether 
the store is equipped with ele- 
vators or mechanical stairways, 
because it is a recognized fact 
that people dislike to tramp up a 
flight or two of stairs and refuse 
to patronize those departments 
which are not easily accessible. 
Other things. which influence the 
individuality of different depart- 
ments are conveniences such as 
rest rooms, telephones, drinking 
fountains, etc. 

The store arrangement of your 
merchandise plays such an impor- 
tant part in the development of 
any national advertising cam- 
paign that those manufacturers 
distributing through retail chan- 
nels can well make a serious study 
of the subject and offer concrete 
suggestions to their dealers. They 
will find the trade eager to re- 
ceive practical hints of this kind, 
because, while we have done lots 
of criticizing regarding store ar- 
rangement, window trimming, 
etc., little of it has heretofore been 
constructive. 


Now Advertising Manager of 
“Commercial Car Journal” 


C. Monroe Smith, who _has° been 
Eastern manager of the Commercial 
Car Journal, Philadelphia, since 1912, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of that publication. 


Holgate Thomas has been appointed 
sales manager of the California _ 
ciated Raisin Company, Fresno, Cal., 
succeeding E. B. Merritt, who has re- 
signed. 
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How Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
Builds for Future 


In view of the short citrus crop in 
California, certain paragraphs from a 
recent bulletin of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, of Los Angeles, 
will be heartening to other manufac- 
turers. The bulletin is addressed to 
shippers and district managers. After 
outlining the prospective schedule of 
advertising for the season it is stated: 

t is our opinion that this year 
offered the citrus industry its greatest 
advertising opportunity. This is largely 
because the subject of food is receiving 
national attention; we are told that 
food will win the war and to use care 
in what we eat. The question of food 
is therefore uppermost in the public 
mind and people are thinking more and 
more about the things they eat. 

“Unfortunately, we were not able, on 
account of crop disaster, to fully take 
advantage of this opportunity. Prob- 
ably the possibilities next year will be 
almost as great—in fact, so far as pub- 
lic sentiment is concerned the advertis- 
ing opportunity is likely to be excep- 
tional during the period of war.” 

The whole campaign of advertising 
will mesh with the food propaganda ot 
the Government. Greatest stress wil 
be laid on the uses of oranges in help 
ing to provide a balanced diet—thus 
increasing the efficiency of other foods. 
Thus, says the bulletin, when the war 
is over, ‘“‘we will have ‘put over’ a fun- 
d.mental reason for eating more 
oranges.” 

An effort will also be made to direct 
cousumer sales to the larger sizes of 
oranges. This will be done by featuring 
uses in which one orange will serve 
more than one person—as halved, 
sliced. chopped, juice, etc. Retailers 
will be advised to offer a certain number 
of oranges for even money—as nine, 
ten or eleven for fifty cents, instead of 
the usual way of so much a dozen— 
“thus taking the buyer’s mind from the 
price per dozen which, by comparison 
with previous purchases, would seem 
much higher,’ 


Siebel a 
Swift’s Record Profits 
The profits of Swift & Co., Chicago 
packers, for the fiscal year ending with 
September, 1917, just announced, are 
equivalent to 34.65 per cent on the 
company’s $100,000,000 capital stock. 
For the previous year net profits were 
27.29 per cent on the $75,000,000 then 
outstanding. Gross sales attained a 
new record of $875,000,000, which com- 
pares with $575,000,000 in 1916. 


R. S. Butler Heads Club’s Edu- 
cational Committee 


Ralph Starr Butler, of the research 
department of the United States Rubber 
Company, has been appointed chairman 
of the Educational Committee of the 
Advertising Club of New York in place 
of L. E.. Pratt, who will spend the 
winter in California. 
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706 Industrial Advertisers 
in This Issue 


A record-breaking Issue in many 
other ways, too. But the impor- 
tant thing for you is that here 
is a tremendously busy and re- 
sponsive field for the sale of 
industrial products with a tried 
and proved means of reaching it. 
Copy of the “Annual” Issue on 
request. 


Textile World Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


New York 
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Net Gain Averze....33,759 
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The Star has made substantial adver- 
tising gains every month for the past 
21 consecutive months. Every other 
St. Louis newspaper has shown pe- 
riodical losses during these months. 

















This is a Greater Bona Fide Circulation than that of the Republic or the Times and is Gad to exce 
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Post-Dispatch LOST 45,072 Li 
The Times . . LOST 38,679 Li 









eS Again i in December, as in November, The Star printed more paigtis 






Peoples Gas Bldg. 


The Figures Presented in This Advertisement Were Compiled by the Statistical Department t. Louis S 
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tained Supremacy 


Advertising Gains 
in |The Star’s Big Advertising Gain 
67 1917. 4,576,739 
OSiimiising 1916... 3,682,260 
59, Net Gain *2°__ 894,479 




















35 86% St. Louis and Suburban 


d is Gal to exceed that of the Globe-Democrat in the St. Louis and suburban trading territory. | 
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ing Reegill St. Louis Daily Newspapers | The Star has led the Globe-Democrat, 
AIN 7 the Republic and the Times in volume 

Oo 42,982 Lines of Local Display. Advertising, week 
M72 Linge-Democrat LOST 43,926 Lines | days, for 20 Consecutive Months— 
679 Ling Republic . LOST 24,936 Lines | or more than a year and a half. 
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WORLD’S WORK’S 
BIG FOUR 
1918 


JOHN R. RATHOM 


begins in February the sensational articles on the Exposure of 
Germany’s Plots against the United States. No man in private 
life has so appealed to the imagination of the American people, 
as evidenced by tremendously increased orders from all parts 
of the country. 


HeNryY MorGENTHAU, Ex-AMBASSADOR 


will begin in April ‘““The German Intrigues in Turkey.” Mr. 
Morgenthau saw at Constantinople the working out of Ger- 
many’s grandiose scheme to dominate Middle Europe, ard 
conquer the world. He saw them get Turkey and Bulgaria. 
He tells of the plans for Serbia’s destruction and the massacre 
of the Armenians. 


HucGuH GIBson 


Ex-Secretary of American Legation in Belgium, who wrote 
“The Rape of Belgium,” will write further of his experiences 
with the Huns. Richard Harding Davis said that Gibson saw 
more than all the war correspondents combined. 


Lewis R. FREEMAN 


has cabled that he is now serving with the British Fleet, and 
is permitted to send us a series from this great centre of power 
and mystery. 


The World’s Work will stand out among all mediums 
this year, and the chance of buying space on a fast 
rising market is still available at the old rate. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


New AppRESs 
120 West 32p Street, NEw YorK 
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Stimulating Sales by Daily Letters 
to Salesmen 


One Sales Manager Who Believes Intimate Acquaintance With the Home 
Office Improves Men’s Ability 


By Earl D. Eddy 


HAT constitutes keeping 

salesmen properly posted is 
a matter of interpretation and 
sometimes a subject of debate be- 
tween sales managers. 

Only a few days ago a man who 
is responsible for the activities of 
a large sales organization ex- 
pressed himself to me as quite 
opposed to the policy followed by 
his predecessor of assuming that 
the salesmen under his guidance 
were entitled to close and thor- 
ough co-operation as well as 
friendly counsel. The new man 
asserted it as his opinion that 
the salesmen should not expect to 
be milk-fed, but should, on the 
other hand, be able to get along 
without frequent letters and bulle- 
tins; communications from the 
house being confined to matters 
of special importance only—and 
as for “compliments,” such evi- 
dences of approval should only 
be expressed upon rare occasions. 

‘My experience and that of a 
great number of other sales man- 
agers with whom I am able to 
claim intimate acquaintance has 
been that the closer the house can 
get to its men through the me- 
dium of the right sort of letters 
from the sales department (other 
departments also included), the 
better and more satisfactory will 
the sales results be found. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be 
that it is unwise to leave sales- 
men in a state of mind which puts 
them in doubt as to policies, plans 
or details which it is to their in- 
terest to know about. It is no 


new thing to say that salesmen - 


are temperamental. Some of them 
are more so than the proverbial 
grand-opera singer. Their pro- 
fession is one which draws upon 
their nerve force constantly and 
therefore they need the friendly 
encouraging word from headquar- 


; It’s easy enough to write after 





ters, written several times a week 
and, in the opinion of some sales 
managers, daily. 

One successful sales manager 
of my acquaintance expressed his 
view in the premises somewhat 
as follows: “I have always taken 
a particular pride in keeping our 
boys primed to the minute with 
correct and accurate information 
insofar as our facilities for giv- 
ing it to them permits. I feel that 
salesmen are vastly more capable 
of getting results if they have the 
knowledge that the house is alert 
to every change in conditions and 
that, in turn, the information is 
flashed to the firing-line without 
undue delay. Salesmen do not 
like to learn of developments in 
their line through the medium of 
competing salésmen or from cus- 
tomers who have been posted on 
the market, either by verbal no- 
tice from the enemy or as a re- 
sult of information contained in 
the trade press. 


NEED OF TRADE NEWS FROM THE 
OFFICE 


“The salesman who has _ his 
house behind him with up-to-the- 
minute data on the market is the 
one most highly respected by the 
buyer and therefore the more like- 
ly to be favored with business. 
The salesman who is ever in doubt 
as to what is going on behind the 
scenes in his line must necessarily 
be weak in presenting his case. 
He can never be quite sure 
whether his customer may know 
more about primary market condi- 
tions than he does, and he, there- 
fore, is not imbued with that de- 
gree of confidence which a sales- 
man should have in order to sell 
successfully. 

“T am one of those who believe 
in the daily letter to salesmen. 
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you get used to it, and certainly 
my experience indicates to me the 
great wisdom and profit of the 
practice. At one time I worked 
for a house where the sales man- 
ager didn’t believe in writing. let- 
ters unless he had to. I have 
had periods as long as ten days 
without a word from headquar- 
ters. Had I found eyen a few 
lines every other day, and those 
of a helpful, interesting and en- 
couraging character, I would have 
been able to go along with my 
work with a great deal more zest 
and pleasure. Men on the road 
are better producers when they 
are made to feel that there’s 
someone at the home office who 
can mail them a cheery smile 
daily. 

“T have always sought to make 
my letters instructive as well as 
stimulating. I don’t let the in- 
struction part take up too much 
space, however. I[f there is quite 
a mass of information to be trans- 
mitted I let a regular bulletin take 
care of the case, making special 
mention in the letter as to the 
importance of reading it carefully. 
I’m no wizard to evolve new plans, 
but I have succeeded, not infre- 
quently, in stirring our boys to 
work out new selling plans of 
their own which have been passed 
around to the entire organization 
when proved to be meritorious. 
Of course, it is not by any means 
always practicable or convenient 
to write full-sized letters to each 
individual salesman, but the same 
result is possible of attainment 
by daily preparing certain para- 
graphs which are applicable to 
our general sales problem. I 
frame them so that each man feels 
that they are designed for his 
particular benefit. 

“When our boys step up to the 
hotel desk to get their mail I 
want them to find my hearty hand- 
shake, encouraging word and 
friendly counsel awaiting them in 
letter form, just as it always 
awaits them when they are ‘in’ 
from a trip. There are times, 


of course, when my letters must 
discuss facts plainly, yet even in 
such letters the chiding is sought 
to be done in such a manner as 
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to avoid discouraging or angering 
the recipient. Many a salesman 
has been spoiled for days because 
of lack of thought on the part of 
the home correspondent. To be 
unjust in a letter to a salesman 
or sarcastic in tone may stir up 
the poison of anger in his mind 
so that the expected result is de- 
feated—the salesman who is in 
such a state of mind cannot do 
good work—it simply isn’t human 
nature. 

“Perhaps I have carried my idea 
of daily letters to an extreme, but 
I feel well fortified by the loyal 
organization which has been gath- 
ered together. They work as a 
unit and the consequence is well 
known to those who have watched 
their work in our particular field. 

“These letters to our men have 
the right of way over all other 
correspondence in my department. 
Great care is used in matching 
route lists with mail movements 
so that there may be the mini- 
mum of disappointment in making 
our letters connect with the men. 
I am always glad when I can have 
it arranged so that my letters will 
reach their destination in time to 
say ‘Good morning’ to the man 
addressed. It makes a good start 
for the day if I’ve given the 
proper turn to my letter. 


CHECK UP ON BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


“Besides making the letters 
stimulating, encouraging and in- 
formative, the men are informed 
about what we are saying to and 
doing with their customers. They 
know the contents of every letter 
which has been sent any of their 
customers since their last call. The 
rule throughout all the depart- 
ments of our business is that 
whenever a letter is written to 
a customer upon any subject what- 
soever a tissue copy of that let- 
ter must be made for the sales- 
man and transmitted to the sales 
department not later than 9:30 
a. m. the next day, and, where 
possible, the same day it is writ- 
ten. These letters are cleared, 
either over my desk or one of 
my assistants. We determine 
whether the matters discussed 
are of sufficient importance to 
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. From the Bottom Up 


NATURAL GROWTH is from 
the bottom up. The strength of 
a tree is in its roots; the stability of 
a building, in its foundation stones. 
WHEN THE FOUNDATION 
of the great building is being laid 
there is no great show of accomp- 
lishment. Itis only when the super- 
structure lifts itself above the sur- 
rounding fence, that the general 
public begins to take notice. 

BUT THE BUILDERS KNOW, 
and fully appreciate, the foundation 
work that has gone before. They 
know that upon it rests the safety of 
the whole eye-filling superstructure. 
SO ALSO IS IT with advertis- 
ing. The merely curious may 
not notice and appreciate the 
Trade Paper campaign. But the 


business builders, the very ones 
‘whose attention it is necessary to 
attract, whose good will it is necessa 

to obtain, in order to give your ad- 
vertising that firm foundation 
upon which real success is built, 
‘do notice it and fully appreciate it. 


WHEN THE MORE SHOWY 
and extensive superstructure—the 
general, widely distributed, ad- 
vertising campaign—begins to fill 
the public eye, it is a great comfort 
to the owner and proprietor of 
that campaign—the man who 
pays the bills and faces the results 
—to know that the foundation has 
been properly laid, that the faith 
of the trade has been won, that the 
expensive campaign has been prop- 
erly built—from the bottom up. 
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pass the letter forward to the 
man concerned. Those letters 
which appear to warrant that 
treatment are filed in a special 
file kept for the purpose, a metal 
flag is clipped upon the customer’s 
card in our card system, and when 
the salesman next sends in his 
route list covering that point the 
letters come forth automatically 
and reach him shortly prior to 
his call, thus insuring his being 
freshly posted on the facts de- 
sirable for him to know. There 
are some copies of letters which 
are not so filed—when a dispute 
or misunderstanding is in process 
of adjustment and the sales de- 
partment believes the salesman 
can assist in the settlement of the 
case he receives his copy imme- 
diately. Another advantage of 
this system lies in the fact that 
the sales department is thus’ en- 
abled to keep its finger upon the 
pulse of the business and fre- 
quently can head off troubles 
which might easily lead to the 
loss of customers. 

“Of course, copies of letters 
from the sales department to cus- 
tomers are also furnished to other 
departments interested, so that we 
give the credit, shipping and ad- 
vertising departments their oppor- 
tunity to get after us in case we 
fail to handle our end of the 
correspondence in accord with 
their view of the situation. 

“One thing more: I never fail 
to express my most sincere appre- 
ciation for orders which the boys 
send in. I have had sales man- 
agers argue with me that orders 
are what the men are hired to get 
and that the men should not ex- 
pect to be praised for doing their 
manifest duty. Thanking a sales- 
man for the orders he sends in 
is not ‘praise’—it’s common, every- 
day, ordinary courtesy and polite- 
ness—and salesmen are peculiarly 
amenable to the influence of 
friendly appreciation of their 
work as evidenced by ‘thank 
you!’ ”» 


Jesse B. Mehler, sales manager of 
the New York City Car Advertising 
Company, has been elected vice-president 
of the company. 
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How the Government is Push- 
ing Corn Sales 


While the Food Administration has can- 
celled its programme for a special corn 
products advertising campaign out of 
fear of what the retailers would do to 
the to-be-popularized substitutes, this 
must not be taken to mean that the Ad- 
ministration has abandoned its regular 
plan of encouragement for the con- 
sumption of corn as a substitute for 
wheat. That will proceed as heretofore, 
and it is stated that some of the adver- 
tisers of corn products who were ready 
to hook up to the Governmental drive, 
plan to go ahead on their own account, 
utilizing such endorsement as the Food 
Administration gives in its general pro- 
paganda. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is working to the same end 
by means of its own advertising spurt 
for corn products. The latest medium 
is a four-page circular giving recipes 
for corn bread, Indian pudding and 
tamale pie, and interspersed with such 
slogans as “Corn Saved Our Pioneers,” 
“Corn Helps Us Feed the World” and 
“Corn Meal—Our Ally.” The Depart- 
ment desires to place one of these leaf- 
lets in every house in America, but with 
the funds available is unable to cover 
the entire field and is therefore making 
a special effort to induce employers to 
purchase supplies of the leaflet at cost 
for distribution by them, one to each 
tamily represented on the payroll. Ad- 
vertisers of corn products have, of 
course, the same opportunity to obtain 
at cost this advertising literature under 
Uncle Sam’s imprint. The privilege is 
likewise open to advertisers who may 
desire to circularize their mailing lists 
with other new leaflets in the Govern- 
mental series—for instance, the leaflets 
“Start the Day Right—Use Cereals” 
and “Do You Know Oatmeal?” 


Lectures on Merchandising at 
N. Y. Ad Club 


George W. Hopkins, general sales 
manager of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, and Frank E. Fehlman, vice- 
president and director of advertising of 
Fruhauf Brothers & Co., will jointly 
conduct an eight weeks’ course in Mer- 
chandising Monday noons at the Ad- 
vertising Club, New York, beginning 
January 21. The general subjects will 
be: the Customer, the Merchandise, the 
Sales Plan and Salesmen. The address 
will be given in the main dining-room, 
following the luncheon. 


New Advertising Manager of 
“Power Farming” 


H. D. Allen has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Power Farming 
and Gas Power, ‘published at St. Joseph, 
Mich. Frank W. Maas, whom he suc- 
ceeds, is now Western manager, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 
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1S BUILT-Not Assembled 


ANY good products can be assembled, but 
never a magazine. 


That is, if it is really to serve its readers. 


Farm and Fireside is built from definite plans, 
for a definite service. 


The Editors know what they want to accom- 
plish, and how to accomplish it. They know the 
growing interests and needs of the progressive 
business farmer; through serving those interests 
and needs for forty years. 


Definiteness of purpose is reflected in every de- 
partment of Farm and Fireside. 


More than 600,000 live, well-to-do American 
farm families read Farm and Fireside—believe 
in it—depend on it. 


The only magazine that is indispensable to ad- 
vertisers is one that is indispensable to its readers. 


Rate $3.00 a line. 


FARM and FIRESIDE 


Established 1877 


The National Farm Monthly SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Published on the First of Each Month 

D. W. HENDERSON -.- - - - + - +=: = Advertising Manager 

T.. 3. WOORRIS © <= + es we Sw eS Western Advertising Manager 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Western Office: 1316 Tribune Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Big Field Opening Up for Repair 
Services 





Economy Forces to Front a Neglected Good-Will Builder 


ENERAL advertisers, it 

seems, will have to bestow 
more serious attention upon sup- 
plying spare parts and upon the 
whole subject of repair service. 
A prolongation of the war will 
make this necessary, if cordial 
relations are to be retained with 
distributors and retailers. 

In certain fields, notably the 
automobile field, it has come to 
be recognized that the measure 
of a manufacturer’s success is 
dependent in no small degree up- 
on the character of the “service” 
that is, inferentially, sold with the 
manufactured product. However, 
there are many other lines where 
no such progressive ideas pre- 
vail. In certain fields the frank 
disavowal by manufacturers of 
any responsibility with respect to 
repairs has allowed to grow up 
a supplementary but independent 
industry that now threatens the 
peace of mind of the manufactur- 
ers by reason of the business that 
has been built up in interchange- 
able repair parts. 

The new dignity with which the 
war bids fair to invest the repair 
service in various lines is due to 
two new influences—the spirit of 
economy on the one hand and, 
on the other hand, the increasing 
difficulty of stocking the retail 
trade with new goods. A short 
time since the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture appealed to the 
farmers of the United States to 
resurrect and repair the countless 
farm: machines that have been 
rusting in barns and fence cor- 
ners but which, it is declared, 
are in many instances good for 
years of service if given atten- 
tion in the form of repairs and 
replacements. A considerable por- 
tion of the public has not waited 
for any such formal appeal but 
from choice or necessity is hav- 
ing old models “done over.’ 

For manufacturers, particularly 
the manufacturers who are hav- 


ing difficulty in obtaining raw ma- 
terial for new stock, this field of 
repair service would seem to pre- 
sent certain possibilities. There 
may be cited the situation in the 
phonograph or _talking-machine 
field. The heart of the phono- 
graph is the sound box or repro- 
ducer and most of the talking 
machines that are accounted ob- 
solete are out of use simply be- 
cause they are not equipped with 
the types of sound boxes that 
embody the latest discoveries in 
the science of sound reproduction. 
However, such reproducers are 
interchangeable, and it would ap- 
pear that the trade would develop 
a worth-while interim business 
and hold its public in line if it 
would encourage a “rejuvenation” 
service to tide the trade over the 
time when materials for complete 
new machines may be well nigh 
unobtainable. 

In order, however, for repair 
and replacement business to attain 
satisfactory proportions it will be 
necessary for manufacturers to 
look after the interests of agents 
and retailers in the premises. 
That ample consideration has not 
been bestowed in this quarter may 
be suspected from the fact that 
at the recent national convention 
of retailers of farm implements 
and vehicles (including, conspicu- 
ously, tractors) vigorous protest 
was made against the policy of 
manufacturers in leaving it to 
dealers to handle a tremendous 
repair and replacement business 
without adequate compensation. 
It is claimed that in this line—and 
the situation is alleged to be dup- 
licated in other lines—the list 
prices and discounts established 
by manufacturers do not by any 
means recompense merchants for 
the investment in a “service de- 
partment” and, for the wrapping 
and insurance charges and other 
items which the retailer is com- 
pelled to absorb. 





































“Brutal” Type Displays 


Some Situations That Demand Their Use 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


“_ F there is any one sort of ad- 
vertising that gets on my 
nerves, it is the kind that has a 
bold, brutal style. Why can’t all 
advertisements be restrained and 
refined?” This is the sum and 
substance of opinions that have 
been voiced recently by a number 
of my friends in the advertising 
field. 

There is a great deal of merit in 
this idea, but there is also much to 
be said in defense of the brutal 
advertisement. 

Some time ago, in PriNnTERS 
Ink, Mr. Geisinger made an ex- 
cellent case in defense of “scare 
copy.” He claimed that “the best 
advertising appeal, either beauti- 
ful or brutish, is the one that in- 
fluences the majority and not the 
exceptions.” 

I like to see beautiful, well-bal- 


, 





anced advertisements as well as 
anyone. It is also well known that 
I am not a champion of the crude, 
all-bold-type advertisement. Yet I 
believe that there is a great deal 
of good in a number of the heav- 
ily displayed advertisements. 

When the copy is vital to the 
nth degree, when the product is 
heavy or crude in its make-up or 
application, when the product is 
used in crude surroundings, or 
when the accepted standard of ad- 
vertisements in that certain line is 
bold, then we should be slow to 
pass up the brutal style of display 
for the restrained style. 

It reverts to the old discussion 
of the eternal fitness of things. 

Mr. Geisinger showed that there 
are many points that certain na- 
tional advertisers may dwell on in- 
stead of the scare idea. 

This is also *the 
case with the display 
of some _ advertise- 
ments. Beautiful ad- 
vertisements have the 
larger place in mod- 
ern advertising, but 
there are some pro- 
ducts that can be 
made to sell more 
goods by the use of 
brute force in dis- 
play. 

He mentioned the 
scare copy of Pyrene 
advertisements. Most 
advertising men will 
readily agree that 
this copy has unusual 
selling force and 
conviction. 

The force of the 
message is greatly 
helped by the consis- 
tent use of bold type 
in the Pyrene adver- 








bought Pyrene. Pa it from hardware, auto 
National Fire Prevention Day, October ninth, department stores. $7.50 
thousands of fathers and mothers have come to Pyrene 
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jeetrebend and it is also in 
keeping with the rug- 
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TYPE AND ILLUSTRATION IN cerns tion. 
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The Market for Flour Determines 
the Market for All Food Products 


An investigation by the Department of Agriculture and one by the 
“Farmer’s Wife” both show that the average farm family consumes 
about five barrels of flour a year. 


No other family uses half as much on the average. 


The figures in the graph below are derived from the results of investi- 
gations on flour consumption in more than 6000 farm homes and 1300 
city homes in every section of the country. 





CITY 
FAMILY 

CONSUMPTION 
565 LBS. 






FARM 
FAMILY 
CONSUMPTION 

1030 LBS. 







You can reach the largest potential buyers of food products in the 
country through the “Farmer’s Wife,” the only magazine published for 
farm women. If you are contemplating the merchandising and adver- 
tising of any food product, write for “The Farmer’s Wife” Food 
Product Investigation. 


FARMERS WIFE 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Georce W. Hersert, Inc. Wattace C. Ricuarpson, Inc. 
1341 Conway Bldg., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. New York City. 
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This style of advertisement is 
what I would call the even-toned 
bold style with all the elements of 
copy, type selection and illustra- 
tion in excellent harmony. 

The National Cash Register 
Company once ran a very strong 
series of brutally displayed adver- 


Mistakes, temptation, and losses 
in your business this year may cost 
you a bag full of money. 








Mistakes, temptation, 
and losses in ten 
years will cost 
you ten times as 
much money. 


You can't afford to do without an up-to-date National 
Cash Register. 
It will make your work easier every year of your 
u ife, 


‘Write us and our agent will explain how. It will place you under no obligation to buy. 
‘The National Cash Register Co. Dayton. Ohio. 4 


BOLD DISPLAY COUNTERBALANCED BY 
WHITE SPACE 


tisements. One of this series is 
shown here. It is a very interest- 
ing study. 


. After all, the small storekeeper 
is vitally interested in actual dol- 
lars and cents and, therefore, the 
illustrations in this advertisement 
should stop him more readily than 
those of a softer tone. The bold 
type is just the thing for such il- 
lustrations; any other would be 
lost alongside these pictures. 

Notice how the mass of black 
has been relieved by the white 
space in this advertisement. It is 
very well done. 

A friend of mine asked me for 
an opinion of the Lapidolith ad- 
vertisement. From the expression 
on his face it was plain that he ex- 
pected my adverse criticism. 

He was much surprised when I 
told him that, in my opinion, this 
was far from a poor advertise- 
ment. 

This product for use on floors, 
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handled by rough labor, and, in 
the last analysis, a crude proposi- 
tion, is thoroughly in keeping with 
this brutal display. 

My only suggestion would be to 
leave off the outside rectangle bor- 
der. The upright oval is sufficient 
as an attention-getting device. 

Perhaps you will wonder how 
the advertisement of the Hamilton 
College of Law,- reproduced on 
page 112, got intd this article. 

Did you ever read the history of 
the W. L. Douglas shoe advertis- 
ing? 

It is said that the company tried 
a series of very modernly dis- 
played advertisements with very 
poor success. The dealers claimed 
that all the cumulative effect of 
the former crude Douglas adver- 
tising was lost and their trade had 
not noticed the new series. Some 
of the trade thought the Douglas 
company had stopped advertising. 


Wherever you are, we can refer 
youtoa floor in your 
immediate city. 


Thais liquid chesnical to 
flush on concrete floors.” 


It banishes concrete dust from 


For Goncrete oors 
mere! y 


GOOD TYPE OF RUGGED DISPLAY 





The old style of display for 
Douglas shoes had to be renewed 
in order to keep the business 
growing. 

When it comes to correspond- 
ence schools of law, the reading 
public recognizes them by their 
brutal displays. Such schools, es- 
(Continued on page II2) 
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The 1847 Girl Steps into the Picture 


fy © The 1847 Girl should ‘step into the picture” whenever a 
| Saicheng of silverplated ware is made or contemplated. 
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This little lady of 1847 helps you to remember the 
brand of silverplate — 1847 Rogers Bros.— that has had 
the test of seventy years service in American homes. 

dotnet wakes Tt is the quality-mark 
on silverplate—the choice 
of young housekeepers #73 
today as it was of their F 7 
parents and grandparents. 


Tee Speom feos ivan ONE r Reece um papers 
Sed by leans dealer! Send for Cnatogur BRT 


a GAGLEE poh ag co. 
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18475 ROGERS BROS. 
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ITH more friends than ever, this well-known 9 
brand of silverware enters the New Year with the | 
home-like appeal pictured in the above advertisement. 


On the basis of seventy years’ intimacy with home if 
folks, young and old, it bespeaks an invitation to cheer } 
your family table. 


Teaspoons, $6.00 a dozen. Other pieces 
in proportion. Sold by leading dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. j 
The World’s Largest Makers of Sterling and Silver Plate 
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irculation Methodf r 


EIGHT} 
RENEWALS 


No publication can renew 100% of its subscriptions any more than you can hold 
100% of your customers. We believe our percentage of renewals is as high as the 
percentage of continuous customers on the books of the average retail, wholesale 
or manufacturing institution. 


In this advertisement we tell you how many renew and how and ‘why, 


How Many Renewals 


The subscriptions on our books average slightly more than three years, so that 
less than one-third of our subscriptions expire each year. We were guaranteeing 
600,000 three years ago. 


During twelve months ending May 30th, 1917, there were approximately 202,000 
expirations. 94,665 had been renewed up to July Ist, 1917. Between July Ist and 
December 31st, 1917, 10,622 more reinstatements came in from this list. 


Judging from our past record, we shall by March Ist, 1918, have received 
identifiable renewals or reinstatements for approximately 55% of these 202,000 
expirations. 


All of these renewals are received direct from the subscriber who.signs the order 
himself and sends his own remittance. 


Unidentifiable Renewals 


In addition, there is a considerable percentage of subscriptions that we must class 
as new subscriptions because they are not traceable but which are really renewals. 
In this class we place subscriptions that come to us in the name of a different 
member of the family than the one who signed the original subscription. Also the 
cases where the subscriber has moved and sends his renewal from his new address 
without referring to the old address. 


Thousands of renewals come to us through local agents but are not credited to 
renewals because they come as original subscriptions and are not identified as 
renewals. We have no way of knowing the number, but estimate unidentifiable 
renewals from these three sources at from 10% to 15%. After the names of 
those who have died or moved to town have been deducted there is a comparatively 
small margin between the total number of expirations and the total number of 
renewals. 


How Renewals Come 


From July 1st to December 31st, 1917, we had 137,301 expirations. Of these 
expirations 55,988 or 40.7% had renewed by December 31st. Of these renewals, 





PERCENTAGE BY EACH METHOD 
66.95 No. 1—Direct Mail .1% No. 4—Newsstands 
32.49% No. 2—LocalAgents .0% No. 5—Canvassers 
1.% No. nn, .4% No. 6—Subscription Agencies 
1% No. 7—Bulk 
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DISCUSSION 


15.6% voluntarily renewed on. blanks sent out with their last copies of the 
magazine. 23.1% more renewed in response to a letter notifying them of the 
expiration and without extraneous inducement of any kind. 


The remainder of this list received a small package of postcards or Christmas 
Novelties costing not to exceed 4.1 cents as an attention getter with a letter 
soliciting their renewal. 48.7% of the renewals came in answer to this letter. 


8.4% paid extra money with their renewals in addition to the subscription price 
and received a premium in addition to the subscription. A total of 2,346 or 4.2% 
received premiums costing not to exceed 19 cents for sending another two-year or 
three-year-subscription with their own. 


Judging from past experience, additional reinstatements from this group will bring 
the total identifiable renewals up to from 50% to 60% of expirations with from 
10% to 15% more that cannot be identified as renewals. 


, 


Records Open 


Our records are open to the inspection of any advertiser or advertising agent who 
wishes to verify our statement with reference to the number of subscriptions 
renewed. These records show the number of expirations in a given period, the 
number of renewals received from this group of expirations and a classification 
according to term for which subscriber renewed, the amount paid and the date on 
which renewals were received. 


The record of the number of circulars printed for each group and the number of 
stamps used in mailing to each group checks with our record of expirations. 


Why Renewals Come 


The whole effort of our circulation department proper, our circulation adjustment 
bureau, our editorial department, our subscribers’ information bureau, the boys’ 
and girls’ club bureau, the complaint bureau of the advertising department and 
every other force in the Successful Farming organization is directed toward giving 
every subscriber who lives on a farm in the great food-producing heart of the 
country and makes his living there, such prompt, satisfactory and efficient service 
that his renewal will come as a matter of course. 


It is almost impossible to overestimate the selling influence of Successful Farming 
among the more than 800,000 farm families who pay us year after year for our 
service to them in their business of farming and in their home affairs. ~ 


. E. T. Meredith Publisher 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES IOWA 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Member NEW YORK OFFICE: 


1119 Advertising Bldg. A BC. 1 Madison Avenue 
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pecially those teaching law exclu- 
sively, have been brutal for years. 

Whether or not this is the best 
method of display for these 
schools is not the question. It is 
the fashion among this class of 
advertisers, and one gathers cumu- 
lative value from the others. 

The advertisement of the Ham- 
ilton College of Law is not pretty, 
but this advertiser can follow the 
beaten path of display in this line 
of advertising at a very small per 
cent of what it would cost to blaze 
the way with something decidedly 
more modern. And perhaps he 
hasn’t the money to blaze a new 
trail. 


Study Law 30 sea Free 


Let Us Prove to Your Entire apricots at Our ree 
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Efficiert cmaagard Course "St In tee 
Course in Oratory 


This course has been’ prepared 
Oscar 6. Christgan, ri M (Master of Laws). 
in 





An advertisement may be set in 
all bold type and yet be perfectly 
proper, when all things are con- 
sidered. Therefore, bold type is 
not necessarily improper or poor 
taste. I saw a half-page newspa- 
per advertisement recently that 
was set all bold, and it was not a 
poor example by any means. 

Neither are bold backgrounds 
proper or improper just because 
they are bold backgrounds. 

The mail-order advertisers have 
just one method of judging an ad- 
vertisement, and that is results. 
They will try any kind of display 
or style, but they don’t stick to 
anything but the kind that pulls; 
and mail-order adver- 
tising is the most 
easily checked. 

One of the most 
prominent featurés of 
mail-order advertise- 
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ments is the use of 


and written by Peet 





Only recognized resident tow 
States conferring Degree of Bachelor of 
7. ONLY law 


ing over SOO class-room 
to its extension etudents. On'y law school giving 
¢ full 3-year, University Law Course, by malt, 
ving an of of Prominent 
ver ONLY law school in 


Mall <i Today 


and get our: Big. Beautitully Mlustrated Proe- 
pectus and Our 30-Day Free Offer. Then 3 


Rfmont Keowing law froerefanyar sien icf white on black, or re- 
cuuui al Ue quaciianetioneen, 


Our Law ae 


verse, plates. 

Brutal? Yes. 

But the consistent 
use of this method by 
a number of mail- 
order advertisers indi- 


together soierens — 





Use same sheepskins (not diploma 
or certificate) as our resident school Cemepey A 


gating yourselt in any way. 


cates that it must pay. 
Isn’t it the goai of 





addition, they have ap Tet, Chi 
Class-Room to Student 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW 
1003 Adverti 


mail-order copy to 
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. your 
pecius and 3-Day Free Trial Offer. 


make it pay? 

Nearly all the me- 
chanical features of 
advertisement display 








GOOD DISPLAY FOR 


Suppose we consider the man 
whom this advertisement was pre- 
pared to reach. Is it the man of 
means who could attend college? 
No. It’s the fellow out on the 
farm, in the mill, down in :the 
mine; all of whom have a burning 
desire to be lawyers, but they 
haven’t the means to attend col- 
lege. 

For such a field the powerful, 
brutal type of display is one which 
I have actually seen bring home 
the money. 

It is no easy matter to decide 
whether an advertisement is good 
or bad unless we know when, 
where and why the advertisement 
appeared. 


MAIL ORDER COPY 


are good, bad or 
indifferent, depending 
upon where, when and 
why they were used. 

No salesman approaches every 
man alike. 

Brutal displays have their place, 
even if the field for their use is 
getting smaller every year. 


Galliver Heads American 
Writing Paper Co. 


George A. Galliver has been elected 
president of the American Writing 
Paper Company, of Holyoke, Mass. He 
will continue to act as general manager, 
to which position he was appointed 
about two months ago. 

Fred Webster, advertising manager, 
who has made his headquarters in New 
York for the past year, will return to 
Holyoke and in the future the advertis- 
ing will be conducted from the home 
office. 
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Choosing a CoverStock 


is a very simple matter when the selection 
is made from a trade-marked brand of estab- 
lished prestige and recognized merit. 

Oak Leaf Coated Cardboards offer sufficient diver- 
sity of selection to meet a variety of booklet and 
catalog cover requirements. Their ultrafine coating 


assures a superior halftone and color process reproduc- 
tion impossible of achievement with an ordinary stock. 


Velumet, an innovation in cover stocks, simulates 
in feel and appearance the qualities of rich hand- 
worked leather. It is a Cover of Distinction. May we 
send you a portfolio of the new Velumet Cover Sug- 
gestion Folders? Please use your business letter-head. 


“* The Standard wk Quality Since 1857 ”’ 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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[LIBERTY LOAN 


Ideas Submitted 
the Committee 


esigns Submitted by 


o. Mfg. Co. 


rtmg U. S. Treasury Department Bureau 
esigme Second Liberty Loan and now 1-3 


Loan are KETTERLINUS DESIGNS 
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E maintain an 
organization 
capable of analysing a 
market and a product, 
of formulating an ef- 
fective plan, and of ex- 
pressing the sales mes- 
sage in strong copy, 
strongly displayed. 
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Let us send you some of the evidence. 
“INVESTIGATE, PLAN, THEN ADVERTISE” 
a booklet, will be sent to advertisers with- 
in. 300 miles of Cincinnati. 


The | 
RALPH H. JONES @ 


UNION TRUST BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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Trade-Marking 
Would Avoid Wasteful 
Style Changes 





Why Simon Costume & Dress Com- | 


pany Is Advertising — Without 
Manufacturers’ Advertising, Re- 
tailers Not Favorable to Labelled 
Garments — The Object Lesson 
Furnished by Men’s Clothes 


ILLIAM SIMON, of the 

Simon Costume & Dress 
Co., of New York, is quoted in 
Women’s Wear as follows: 

A few years ago, the labeling of 
dresses was considered out of the 
question. First, because of the 
very frequent style changes; sec- 
ondly, because the retailers were 
adverse to the idea of handling 
labelled garments. 

Our own experience, however, 
proves that the same methods of 
labeling and nationalizing men’s 
clothing can be applied success- 
fully to women’s apparel. 

The frequent style changes in 
women’s clothing cannot prevent 
our labeling and advertising such 
clothing, because we do not ad- 
vertise a certain style, but rather 
a certain make. Whatever the 
style, as long as it is of the 
“Simon Quality” make, it must 
be pleasing and deserving of our 
label and national publicity. 

Most of the progressive dress 
shops find that national publicity 
helps them to make more dress 
sales, and they no longer object 
to labels in dresses. 

Just as the store that handles 
Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes 
finds it profitable to advertise it- 
self as “The Home of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx,” so will our 
national advertising give incentive 
to the “Simon Quality” dress 
dealer to make himself known as 
such. The prestige of our product 
will be added to his own, and will 
enable him to sell more. 

We are thoroughly convinced 
now that we are on the right road 
in labeling and advertising na- 
tionally. Our being in the lime- 
light through our extensive pub- 
licity campaign tends to protect 
the consumer and to help the 
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Che Wew 
REPUBLIC 


ADVERTISING succeeds if the 
text and illustrations in the adver- 


| tisers’ copy receive adequate atten- 


tion; if the commodity possesses 
features of superior merit outlined 
in the text; and if the cost will 
stand comparison. 


The very important thing then is 
to place the story where it will be 
assured careful thought. by people 
who will discriminate in favor of 
the product and can buy it because 
they have the necessary money to 
spend. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC has sold 
itself to more than 36,000 men and 
women. They buy THE NEW 


! REPUBLIC not because they can- 





not live without it but for the 
ample reason that they can live 
better with it. It has their friend- 
ship, their thought, and above all 
their respect. Advertisers who use 
THE NEW REPUBLIC are unin- 
trudingly close to these people. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC is an 
essential periodical in these days 
of effort, thought and turmoil be- 
cause it thinks straight. It fills a 
true place in American life. 


The advertiser who has faith in 
his product—who believes that his 
advertising deserves more than 
ordinary attention can well use 
THe NEW REPUBLIC. 


CIRCULATION 
36,000 
Net Paid 


Rate $150. per page, 35c a line 


J. E. Dumars, Adv. Mgr. 
421 West 21st Street 
New York City 
Russell L. Ray, Western Mgr., 


Room 315 People’s Gas Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Feathercoat 


A featherweight Enamel 
Book Paper, perfect for 
black and white or colors. 


Catalog users can have all 
the advantages of beautiful 
pages, in black and white or 
colors and yet keep expenses 
down, by using ‘“Feather- 
coat,” a super-lght enamel 
book paper for color work. 


“Feathercoat” is made in 
the basis weight 25x38—46 
Ibs. It is the most econom- 
ical high-grade paper made 
because its initial cost is 


moderate and its lightness 


saves mailing expense. It 
makes bright, distinctive 
catalogs, for it takes four- 
color process printing per- 
fectly. 


Send us one of your cata- 
logs and.we will show you 
how to increase its size and 


decrease its cost. Or write 


for samples. 


Bermingham & Prosser 


Company 


CHICAGO KALAMAZOO 
New York 
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dealer—and, certainly, it means a 
great deal to us, too. 

National advertising has taught 
us not to ask for merely a suit 
or overcoat when buying men’s 
clothes, but to call our choice by 
name—Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
Kuppenheimer, Styleplus, or some 
other nationally popularized make. 

Such publicity is not at all sur- 
prising to us, for we realize that 
just as we had to be asked re- 
peatedly to specify “Uneeda” when 
buying biscuits, so must we be im- 
bued with the need of asking for 
a suit or overcoat of a particular 
make. 

Yet, in spite of the success with 
which makers of men’s clothes 
have met by labeling and adver- 
tising their garments, women’s 
clothes were neither labelled nor 
nationally advertised until a short 
time ago, when a few progressive 
dress manufacturers began to 
trade-mark their garments and to 
urge women through extensive 
publicity campaigns to ask for 
their dresses by name. 

The Simon Costume and Dress 
Co. is one of these dress houses. 
Starting in the business of mak- 
ing women’s dresses in February, 
1911, they began their advertising 
with a $15 ad in one of the New 
York trade papers. Now they are 
advertising in the prominent trade 
papers and women’s publications. 

They label their garments 
“Simon Quality Dresses,” and 
through their national advertising 
campaign, which was started in 
January, 1917, they are seeking to 
impress upon women the impor- 
tance of looking for the label 
when buying a dress. 





Join McLain-Hadden-Simpers 


Dave E. Bloch and Francis De Witt 
have joined the New York office of the 
McLain-Hadden-Simpers Company as 
director of service and New York man- 
ager, respectively. Mr. Bloch has been 
with Carney & Kerr, Inc., in the same 
capacity, and Mr. De Witt has been a 
partner in the Morgan Advertising 
Agency, both of New York. 





Mrs. Harriet M. Levy, for seven 
years with the American Hebrew, New 
York, is now on the advertising staff 
of: The American Jewish Chronicle, 
New York. 
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“Doggone Inefficient” 


Suppose your sales manager sent his sales- 


men out from town to town and from business house to 
business house in ox carts— what would you think of him? If your 
office manager refused to have a telephone installed — refused to use 
stenographers and typewriters but hired a big force of clerks to write 
your letters in longhand—how long would you wait before you called 
a doctor and had his head examined? 


‘‘Doggone inefficient’’ 
would be a mild term to apply to 
such management. And “doggone 
inefficient’ is the mildest term you 
can apply to any management that 
keeps on paying high printing costs 
and doing things in an old-fogy 
way when a Multigraph will cut your 
costs in two and do the work better. 































Mr. R. A. Loughney, Sales 
Manager, the Southern Macaroni 
Manufacturing Company, New Orleans, says: 
“This would be a lonesome old office without 
the Multigraph. Yes, more than lonesome, 
it would be doggone inefficient. We would 
spend days taking care of things the Multi- 
graph can doinafew minutes. It helps pave 
the way for the boys on the road. We print 
all our forms, all our enclosures and very often 
a hurry-up job that saves the day for us.” 


Send in the coupon and 
we'll tell you what the Multigraph 
can do for you. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph 
Unless You Need It. 








THE MULTIGRAPH 
1820 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Tell me what the Multigraph is doing in 
lines similar to mine. 
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Consumer Acceptance Idea Works 
Out for Girard Cigar 


Campaign Based on Opposition of Medical Profession to Heavy Tobacco 
When Distinctive Appeal is Needed 


b pnd) what will advertising do 
for a cigar? 

There are several manufac- 
turers who rely on it as a direct 
source of mail-order sales. There 
are many who use it as a sales 
creator and stimulant at their 
points of distribution. The aim 
of Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, of 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
the Girard cigar, includes, per- 
force, a certain amount of the 


back of it is the story of the 
search for a point of difference 
on which ten-cent cigar sales 
could be made to grow where 
five-cent ones had grown before 
—a search made advisable by 
changes in manufacturing condi- 
tions which were cutting serious- 
ly into profits on quality five- 

centers. 
It is not necessary to demon- 
strate that cigar manufacturing is 
a most competitive 








You'd better switch to Girards 
That's the way to take the whirl out 
of your wits, -sag lenag out your 
thinker and, the mental 
punch that: Knocks = kinks out of of shaky 
business 


head instead of diz; 


instead of a jumpy 


ciency —nol 














All the difference in the world Clear 
dizzy head, 
instead of dull wits, ge hea hand instead 


of indigestion, ‘a strong feat stroke 


Girar 


your nerves 


Never back-fires on your health or your eff- 





ae mo Ps 


business. The number 


If the printed page of new brands which 
- spring up over night 
ever looks this ad and then find their 


place in the dead level 


of mediocrity or dis- 

oF gets all mined outs appear forever, attests 

when you try toread after smok that. Scores of brands 

ing a heavy black cigar. then are maintaining na- 

switch to Girards / tional distribution, and 

Ever feel this way after a smoke? Bo rcgeorstoe thing for every man to do in addition to their 


competition the new 
brand must face that 
of the countless local 
brands and the output 
of little shops employ- 
ing from one to fifty 
hands. 

Years ago, so dis- 
tributors say, a num- 
ber of Philadelphia 
manufacturers ob- 
tained prominence 
with quality five-cent 
cigars, being able to 
give greater value for 
the money, generally 


keen wits 








STYLE OF THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


second effect, but the firm will be 
well pleased if it continues to 
build for it in the public mind 
first, the belief in the greater 
healthfulness of mild cigars, and 
second, an interchangeability of 
the terms “mild cigars” and 
“Girard cigars.” 

It is on these two purposes that 
their advertising is centered, and 
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speaking, than was to 
be found in the prod- 
uct elsewhere. 

Then, with rising cost of ma- 
terials and labor, it became in- 
creasingly difficult for them to 
maintain this lead without sacri- 
fice of profits. 

Like other manufacturers, An- 
tonio Roig & Langsdorf turned, 
about 1910, to the greater oppor- 
tunities to be found in the mak- 

(Continued on page 125) 
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The 
Albany Evening Journal 





is the only Albany 
Newspaper that sells 
more newspapers at 
two cents than were 
sold at one cent. 





Journal Advertisers Know the 
Purchasing Power of 
Journal Readers 
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AN UNEQUALED RECORD 
OF 
ADVERTISING GAINS 


MADE BY 


The New York Morning Telegraph 
The World’s Only Amusement Daily Newspaper 


An essential publication for a clientele constituting the 


Greatest Group of Buyers of High-class Products 
Possible to Reach Through Any Medium 
in America 


The only publication in close and constant touch with the men 
and women of 


The Stage, Moving Pictures and Sports 


and who comprise many thousands of the highest salaried in- 
dividuals living. Appreciation of the unique position of The 
Morning Telegraph is why the highest class Merchants, Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers and Financial Houses are liberal ad- 
vertisers in its columns. 





DURING THE YEAR 1917 


The Morning Telegraph 
GAINED IN PAID ADVERTISING 
616,963 AGATE LINES, OR 2,099 COLUMNS OVER 1916 


(And this notwithstanding that 1916 was the most prosperous 
of all the 80 preceding years of continuous publication) 


AS THE PUBLICATION VITAL TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


THIS CLASS OF ADVERTISING SHOWED A _ GAIN 
GREATER THAN THAT MADE BY ALL PUBLICATIONS 
CARRYING FILM ANNOUNCEMENTS COMBINED 


THE PRINCIPAL GAINS AS FOLLOWS: 


MOTION PICTURES ... . . 102 Per Cent 
OTHER AMUSEMENTS. .. . . 38PerCent 
AUTOMOBILES os « » » « TOS Ree Com 
FINANCIAL . . . . =. « « 21 PerCent 
DRY GOODS AND OTHER GEN- 

ERAL MERCHANDISE .. . . 27 PerCent 


TURF AND SPORTS 33 Per Cent 
















































ing of ten-cent cigars. That was 
when they felt the full force of 
the competition referred to, felt it 
to such an extent that they came 
to the conclusion that it was nec- 
essary to find something more 
than an idea of quality or differ- 
ence in flavor to capitalize as a 
foundation for sales growth. 
There had to be something 
more than a mere difference, for 
when one has to deal with the 
popular taste in smoke, even 
though it permits an almost un- 
limited number of differences, the 
degree of difference is limited. As 
they saw the problem, the answer 
would have to embody a reason 
for buying higher-priced goods. 
They found the 
reason finally in 
that rather strenu- 
ous competitor of 
the entire tobacco 
trade—the medical 
profession. They de- 
cided to capitalize 
the doctor. They 
studied the doctor’s 
attitude toward to- 
bacco in general 
and toward cigars 
in particular. The 
results as they fig- 
ured them were 
something like this: 
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makes this advice more specific 
by saying “smoke Girard cigars”? 
The firm does not know, but it 
feels that with a target like that 
in range it is worth while to do 
some shooting. 

We will pass over the manufac- 
turing problems encountered in 
the production of a cigar blend 
which Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
felt would turn the trick. Suffice 
it to say that they eased up on 
the comparatively heavy ten-cent 
brand they had been putting out, 
and as a result of two years’ ex- 
periment the Girard cigar was 
born. The choice of a name was 
particularly happy for Philadel- 
phia territory, which is full of 


A Message to the Men of America 





























For years phy- 
sicians had been ad- 
vising those of their 
patients who were 
heavy smokers to 
stop smoking. Then, 
either from more 
lenient views result- 
ing from study of 
tobacco effects, or 
from the realiza- 
tion that smokers in 
the main could not 
be induced to quit 
the habit, the ‘gen- 
eral trend of medi- 
cal advice was modi- 
fied to “smoke less.” 
And for the last 
few years from two- 





*The efficiency of the American people is now confronted with the 


greatest test in the Nation's history. “Are you fit?” is the question of the hour. 


Abroad and at home, in the trenches of war and at the benches of 


trade, our achievements depend upon our physical and mental fitness. 


A philosopher once said that a man’s liver is the master of his destiny 


That was a witty way of saying “Keep fit!” 


Whether you strive far business success at an office desk or ts military 


victory on a battlefield, the steady hand and the clear head win. 


What greater argument could there be for the value of the Girard, a cigar 


that brings all the pleasure of smoking, yet never gets on your rierves, never affects 
your heart or your digestion, never interferes with your health or your efficiency? 


Make your next smok Dealers— 
puffs will tell you more about it than we can _handlin 
tell you in page 

inter 


Established 1871 


Real Havana—Ten Cents and up 

<A word with you: 1M you re not 
Je Girard, there ise i rode 

deals Eeoombaie ces “Send for ~ 

“Dealer's Safety fret Proposition 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


Girard — 


Never gets on your nerves 


e a Girard. A few 


Jor tot the next Cigar 





MAGAZINE COPY LAYING EMPHASIS ON THE BENEFITS 


DERIVED FROM SMOKING LIGHT CIGARS 

























thirds to ninety-five per cent of 
the doctors have been telling their 
patients to “smoke milder cigars.” 

Will the time come wher that 
proportion of the profession 


the material evidences of the life 
and work of that great merchant 
and mariner, Stephen Girard. 
Advertising of the Girard cigar 
was started in 1912. For the 
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benefit of other manufacturers, 
whether they be producers of 
“smokes,” wearing apparel, house- 
hold goods or other articles of re- 
tail sales, to whom the lesson may 
have a meaning, the company con- 
fesses that it made a mistake in 
launching its wide publicity cam- 
paign before its lines of distribu- 
tion were laid down on a suffi- 
ciently broad scale, and that it 
paid for this mistake. 

Right here comes in the con- 
sideration of appropriation. Had 
it been practicable to flood the 
country with spread copy and 
large space it might have been 
that an aggressive enough demand 
would have been developed to be 
felt by the dealers in inquiries 
from the smoking public. Such 
a heavy investment, however, was 
not deemed wise, and as a result 
no such vigorous demand de- 
veloped. The sales department 
had to go about establishing its 
distribution in much the same 
fashion as in the case of an un- 
advertised product. It was a com- 
mon enough experience to get 
from the dealer this reply: 

“No, your advertising doesn’t 
seem to have cut much ice in this 
market. No one has ever come in 
this store and asked for Girards.” 
This statement would be backed 
up triumphantly by an appeal to 
the clerks, “Tom, you never had 
any call for Girards, did you? 
No? Well, there you are, Mr. 
Salesman.” 

But after the line would be put 
in, and the customer who had seen 
the advertising would be con- 
fronted with the box on the 
counter or in the case, a combi- 
nation was produced which did 
bring results from the advertis- 
ing. The advertising did sell the 
consumer, but there could not be 
enough of it, due to other policy 
considerations of the firm, to ex- 
tend that sale through the con- 
sumer to the dealer who had not 
yet been sold. 

Under conditions like these it 
will be seen that widespread ad- 
vertising did not aid much in the 
development of distribution lines 
of communication, and that the 
effect of much of it was not as 
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great as it might have been for 
that period until the distribution 
caught up with it. 

“Nerves” and “the doctor’s or- 
ders” have been features of the 
copy almost entirely. In the va- 
rious layouts we see the phy- 
sician applying his stethoscope to 
the patient’s heart with some such 
remark as “You’re smoking too 
heavily, why don’t you try Gir- 


ards?” or “I see you have taken 
my advice about smoking Gir- 
ards.” 


One shows a gleeful and fresh 
business man cheerfully boasting 
that he is smoking his “seventh 
cigar to-day,” and that they are 
Girards, “that’s why.” Another 
draws a contrast between nerve 
and “nerves” with due reference 
to the reason. The slogan that 
runs through the advertising is 
“The Girard cigar never gets on 
your nerves.” 


SHAKY HAND POINTS TO GIRARDS 


In a recent series some very in- 
teresting points of attention value 
have been made. There is, for 
instance, the drawing of a hand 
and a cigar, so outlined as to con- 
vey the impression of shakiness. 
Below is the argument: 

“A wee bit nervous, eh? That 
won't do. Success in life to- 
day requires. steady nerves. Why 
not follow the lead of thou- 
sands, etc. The argument con- 
cludes: “And it’s a man’s smoke, 
too. Made from genuine shade- 
grown Havana—mellowed by age 
alone—fragrant and full-flavored. 
Smoke Girards whenever you 
please and as often as you please. 
There is no come-back, no ‘dopey’ 
sensation, no ‘hangover.’ Nothing 
but satisfaction. And you can 
see the difference in your feelings 
right away. Doctors recommend 
Girards—and smoke ’em, too.” 

Another shows a smoker point- 
ing to the legend “Nerve instead 
Nerves.” In this piece of copy 
the word “nerve” shows up in 
heavy, sharp script. The word 
“nerves” appears as though writ- 
ten in a shaky hand. 

The firm dates from 1871. Con- 
servatism has always been its 
watchword. Its big five-cent busi- 
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Buy Space ona 
Rising Market! 


Here is your opportunity to do just that. 

In the face of increased cost of production and drastic postal 
regulations, ILLUSTRATED WORLD circulation has 
been climbing UP, contrary to the general rule in the publish- 
ing business. 


HLL) 


has not only maintained its regular subscription circulation, 
but increased its news stand sales 150% in the last six 
months. 

Why? BECAUSE IT IS AN EXTRAORDINARY 
MAGAZINE WITH A UNIVERSAL APPEAL. 

This news stand circulation is the livest, most responsive cir- 
culation obtainable. The public is buying ILLUSTRATED 
WORLD in response to our newspaper advertising. ‘They 
like it! It renders them a real service. 

Month after month the readers have literally grabbed up the 
ever increasing edition. 

Advertisers in the ILLUSTRATED WORLD are getting 
very satisfactory results. Invest your advertising money on 
a rising market. 

Our rates are $125.00 per page on three page orders, to be 
used during 1918. 

Our guarantee is 130,000 net paid circulation, A.B.C. audit. 
Take this matter up with your agency or with us direct, and 
get your order in before January 31st. 


ILLUSTRATED WORLD 








Publication Office Eastern Advertising Office 
58th Street and Drexel Avenue Flatiron Building 
Chicago, Il. New York City, N. Y. 


The MEssaGE 
before the Messenger 


HousE magazines 
slipped into the stale 
gray welcome me. Tell 
me your story and let me 
edit and write two issues 
—I’ll leave the rest to 
the two issues. 


SHERLEY HuNTER 
Good Copy 
114 East 13th Street, New York 


Telephone, Stuyvesant 1197 


Let me work in conjunction 
with your advertising agent 











Merchandiser- 
Advertising 
Manager 


Seeks Connection 


Eleven years merchandising- 
advertising experience. Starting 
as clerk on metropolitan news- 
paper—through the agency field 
to space buyer for national 
agency. Now advertising man- 
ager of well-known newspaper. 
I can apply real, constructive 
ideas to your merchandising 
and sales problems— 
And add a thorough knowledge 
of media to your advertising 
staff. 
Accustomed to big men and 
methods and have cultivated 
the acquaintance of worth-while 
people. 
My personal qualifications are: 
youth, energy, aggressiveness— 
and a clean record that will 
bear close scrutiny. Married. 
Will discuss salary in a per- 
sonal interview. 
Perhaps I am just the man who 
will fit into your organization. 
Address “FF,” Box 76, care 
of Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
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ness was built up with no national 
advertising. The tobacco market 
to-day is most difficult. There is 
the war tax. Labor is scarcer 
and higher. The firm asserts that 
it can sell to-day more than it 
can produce under present manu- 
facturing conditions without ad- 
vertising. That it is devoting the 
attention it is to publicity is sig- 
nificant of its confidence in the 
ultimate value of advertising, not 
in the light of an immediate sales 
stimulant, but as the bearer of a 


| message, the investment of driv- 


ing home a belief to the public 
which will bear fruit in future 
sales. 

The company is looking forward 
to advertising increases, but bear- 
ing in mind past experience, the 
inclination is to increase space to 
larger and more effective calibre 
in the publications which are be- 
ing used before taking on new 
ones. Fire is to be concentrated, 
not scattered. 





To Place Women in the War 
Industries 


The United States Government is to 
grapple directly with an issue that has 
latterly been the subject of consider- 
able thought on the part of private man- 
ufacturers—namely, the _ placing of 
women in American industry to replace 
men withdrawn for war service. Uncle 
Sam is interested in the problem, pri- 
marily, of course, in so far as it affects 
the production of munitions and other 
war supplies. However, the circum- 
stance that Federal machinery is to be 
engaged upon the task may contribute 
to a general solution. 

Miss Hilda Muhlhauser, 


an experi- 
the employment of 


enced expert on 
women, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the newly organized Em- 


ployment Service of the Labor Depart- 
ment. This is significant of an inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
look at the new problems from the 
standpoint of the women workers as 
well as from the angle of war neces- 
sities. 

On top of the new programme of the 
Department of Labor there is being 
worked out at Washington a project, 
more or less tentative. The object would 
be to give attention to all the problems 
growing out of the new status of 
women in American industry. The pro- 
posed labor institution, -while it will act 
as a clearing house for the many forces 
now at work to solve the labor problem 
will be entirely independent of the 
Department of Labor and also of the 
Council of National Defense. 
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February 1, 1918 


he Washington Gimes 


Will Increase 
Its Advertising Rates to 


14c tks FLAT 


Upon its change of ownership last summer, 
The Washington Times immediately be- 
came a member of the A. B. C.—has already 
doubled its circulation—and has recorded 
the following advertising gains: 





EE Sawa aitriaikk wks war seacaiel 82,720 
I si ia a a Sat i ales ates 112,889 
Ea 119,620 
NN ibe so uebieuiey reel 168,201 
November ................153,652 
ere 214,633 

sie 851,715 


One or two of these monthly gains have been 
first or second in gains recorded by all news- 
papers throughout the United States for that 
period. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE 
Editor and Owner 
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Our Business Policies 





The foundation of success in the printing 
art is courteous, prompt and effective 
service. 


The keystone which completes and locks 
the arch between customer and printer 
is a sound business policy wisely ad. 
ministered. 


The superstructure which is supported by 
courteous service and sound policy is 
a mechanical plant, modern, thoroughly 
up to date, operated by a body of able 
competent masters of printing and ex 
ecutives skilled in guiding safely out 
efforts to serve. 


Successful operation can result only from 
strict, sympathetic co-operation between 
customer, employing printer and skilled 
artisans. 
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Our sound business policy involves all of the fore- 
going and more. In consequence whereof, 


J do now Proclatm, as president of the 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, that its policies 


have been, are now, and shall continue to be— 


First: That the requirement of the customer or 
patron is matter of prime or first consideration. 


Second: That courteous, prompt and effective service 
shall be rendered each customer by our officers and 
employees. 


Third: That patrons and employees shall both be 
regarded and treated as friends for whom we shall 
constantly seek the best results. 


Fourth: That satisfied customers and happy employees 
are the greatest assets any commercial enterprise 
can have. 


Fifth: That customer, employing printer and skilled 
artisan are alike interested in printing production, 
a fact which pronounces the necessity for the clos- 
est co-operation in all the movements leading up to 


the finished product. 


Sirth: That a keen effort to locate and to pursue to 
its source every evidence of dissatisfaction either of 
patron or employee is of the highest order of im- 
portance. By this means friction in the organization 
may, in large measure, be eliminated. 


Seventh: That the above constitutes our aim in busi- 
ness and in private life in order to be of service to 
mankind in general and our immediate surround- 


ings particularly. . CHARLES FRANCIS. 


HAAN A 
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THE DENVER POST 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Member A. B. C. 
CIRCULATION 





Average Paid Average Paid 

Weekday Issues Sunday Issues 
oo ere en ee ee Pea eT Pere er iy . 122,209 
SEE Cd oN AG SSS SAS aed Kaeo esha woah ede seeawe 80,398 108,722 
Average gain per issue in year...........-.e-e0e 14,704 13,487 


This Sunday paid circulation is three times larger than the other Denver Sunday 
morning paper prints—paid weekday circulation over 10,000 copies more per issue 
than the combined circulation of the other three Denver dailies—See last United 
States Government reports, published October, 1917—paid weekday city of Denver 
and Suburban circulation alone larger than total circulation of two other Denver 
dailies combined. 


ADVERTISING 








1915 1916 1917 

Lines Lines Lines 
DO GCG b cas ceueresat de cases soho eseruee es 8,357,188 9,299,248 10,355,912 
More than next two Denver papers combined............eeeeeeeeeees 73,472 
eae re ree ere er ea 1,056,664 
PCRS. CLL i bananas sts sk swe sas aucane sooeaaow as eb hares 1,998,724 
EEE EO er er 4,353,412 4,932,956 5,873,812 
RMIT IDOE Gc sc islo Woo no '5 54 5 sin sino 50.4 S45 oie 8g eleW pices Seo aid 940,856 
NE aa are en een Sree or ere 1,520,400 
National or Foreign Display................ 1,382,416 1,782,452 1,970,584 

More than all other Denver dailies in 

en Co Cl coc Eas sub ses 4a due e eee uheeaeeubanas 216,664 
ote eer ees erro mr errr oe 188,132 
er. Sa a Sey Po er eee eee ae 588,168 
Separate mumpeiied OF Want wae, 2907 6 ois soe oo icc os cn cwnes cece - 486,297 


(Aggregating 2,511,516 lines.) This number of Want ads printed by The 
Post was greatly in excess of the whole number of Want ads printed by all 
the other daily papers in Colorado combined. 





ne NIIRERY, | RDB, TIMOR sins ohn bos 5<4 5 Snninse Sirs ies 5 apwies 697,366 
—233,168 lines more than the next Denver paper and over 400 columns 
more than all the other local dailies together. 


You may conduct a successful advertising campaign covering Denver, Colorado, 
and Wyoming by the use of The Denver Post alone. 


Advertising rates per line of thousand circulation the lowest in the Rocky 
Mountain West. 


Advertising rate cards and full detailed circulation statements on application to 


THE DENVER POST—DENVER, COLORADO 


or 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 
Chicago, 123 West Madison Street............... New York, 225 Fifth Avenue 
Distrett, Mmeeriokn MMUSING <5 20:05 occsciesscscccs Atlanta, Candler Building 
BARANGER-WEAVER COMPANY 
ee pe ee ee ee San Francisco 
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Advertisers Continue to 
Brand Flour 


In Spite of New Food Regulations, 
Millers Continue to Advertise— 
Product of All Mills Made of 
Equal Quality—lInteresting Pat- 
ent Office Rulings in Milling 
Trade 








HE indications are that a 
large majority of the flour 
millers of the United States who 
have in the past advertised their 
products will follow the example 
of Pillsbury and Washburn- 
Crosby in continuing to adver- 
tise, despite the new regulations 
promulgated by the United States 
Food Administration. Similarly, 
a preponderance of the millers 
who have heretofore marketed 
their flour under brand names 
will continue this method of iden- 
tification, although there is not, 
seemingly, the same incentive as 
in the past to indicate the origin 
of the goods. All mills in the 
United States that grind wheat 
or rye are now required to take 
out a license, and under a regu- 
lation of the United States Food 
Administration that went into 
effect on Christmas Day, Ameri- 
can flour mills are required to 
make only what is known in the 
trade as “straight grade.” That 
the more progressive interests in 
the milling industry will continue 
to brand and to advertise though 
thus shorn of the privilege of 
claiming quality or superiority for 
a product, is in itself significant. 
In deciding to preserve their 
brand names and keep them ac- 
tive, even though ultimate con- 
sumers may know that all the 
flour comes out of the same bin, 
so to speak, American millers may 
perhaps be influenced by the ex- 
ample that has been set by their 
British brethren. In the United 
Kingdom, the milling interests, al- 
though restricted to the produc- 
tion of a high extraction flour, 
compulsorily mixed with barley, 
corn or oats, nevertheless have 
clung to their brand names. Offi- 
cials of the United States Food 
Administration have stated to 
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Printers’ INK that they deem it a 
wise policy for American millers 
to pursue the same practice if for 
no other reason than to maintain 
the advertising momentum and 
good will in brand names against 
the time when conditions return 
to normal and when a miller may 
claim prestige for a branded prod- 
uct on the plea that it is “made 
from selected wheat.” 


STILL INSURES QUALITY 


However, the chief motive in 
the retention of many tried-and- 
true brand names seems to be 
found in a shrewd discernment on 
the part of millers that a brand 
may stand for something more 
than quality, and a desire to in- 
duce on the part of the purchas- 
ing public acceptance of this 
theory. A trade-mark or a trade 
name may constitute above all 
else a guarantee of uniformity of 
output, and it is argued that un- 
der present conditions when all 
millers must follow a set formula 
and make out as best they can 
with such grain as the Grain Cor- 
poration will allow them, there is. 
especial reason why the consum- 
ing public should be educated to 
feel confidence in the ability of 
a milling organization of proved 
skill to make the most of the raw 
material at its disposal. 

One interesting sequel of the 
sentimental setback sustained in 
the branding of straight flour that 
is already apparent at the United 
States Patent Office and in other 
quarters where trade-mark issues 
are presented, is found in the in- 
creasing activity on the part of 
millers to pre-empt valuable trade- 
marks for the greatest possible 
range of mill products. United 
States trade-mark arbiters gave 
first aid to the cause of the 
owners of advertised mill brands 
when they decided that self-rais- 
ing flour is of the same descrip- 
tive properties as ordinary wheat 
flour. Latterly effort was made to 
obtain a ruling to the effect that 
the use of a brand name on wheat 
flour by one concern should not 
prevent ‘a rival from using the 
same name on pancake flour, but 
this attempt likewise failed. 












































Should Advertising Explain Rea- 
sons for Price Increases P 





The Predicament of Shoe Manufacturers—Crossett Makes Detailed 
Explanation 


~ long ago Printers’ INK 
ran a story telling how a 
threatened slump in the retail 
shoe trade may bring about better 
merchandising. This threatened 
slump among retailers was an act- 
ual fact in the manufacturing end 
of the shoe industry for the past 
two years, especially among 
makers of men’s shoes. Statistics 
just published show that in Brock- 
ton, the great manufacturing cen- 
tre of the better grades of shoes, 
particularly for young men, less 
shoes were shipped last year than 
in 1916. 

It is true that conditions are 
changing for the better. The great 
Douglas factories at Brockton, 
Mass., have just started on full 
time in all departments, and other 
well-known makers are reporting 
larger advance sales than for sev- 
eral seasons. 

A million or more young men 
withdrawn from civil life, or ex- 
pecting to be, could not fail to 
make a difference in the sales of 
every concern catering td them, 
until allowances and changes had 
been made, and the shoe trade has 
felt it with the others. 

Of course, many concerns have 
benefited, owing to the fact that 
they were equipped to take war 
orders; but these fortunate ones 
have been in the minority. 

Then again, the cost of every- 
thing that entered into the making 
of a shoe, including labor, has 
risen tremendously in the past 
three years. This has, of course, 
made prices go up, and that has 
largely curtailed civilian buying. 

Taking all these facts into con- 

. sideration, it is interesting to learn 
how those shoe manufacturers 
most affected, particularly those 
who are national advertisers, have 
met the situation. 

Several important economies 
have been put into force, or are 
contemplated. As stated in the 


with many of the other substi- 
4 


recent story in Printers’ INK, 
salesmen were instructed to push 
as few styles as possible. But, as 
told in that article, this was not 
always feasible. 


OTHER WAYS OF SAVING 


Another important undertaking 
now being worked out is an at- 
tempt to standardize and limit the 
number of lasts to a very few 
styles. This has been accomplished 
in England and France and some 
of the neutral countries The mat- 
ter here is in the hands of a com- 
mittee chosen from _ various 
branches of the shoe industry, in 
conjunction with the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. 

An interesting corollary in this 
matter is a statement made to me 
by one of the leading last makers 
in America, when asked for an 
opinion as to its success. “I 
really don’t know,” he said, “how 
successful it will be, but as a mat- 
ter of fact we have never made 
so many different sample lasts in 
one season as we did last fall.” 

Another method by which shoe 
manufacturers are saving in shoe 
costs is by substituting other ma- 
terials for leather in various parts 
of the shoe. Soles, counters, box 
toe, insoles and practically every 
other part of a shoe can now be 
had in materials other than leath- 
er. In fact, the old story about 
the shoe manufacturer who, when 
asked how the increased cost of 
leather affected him, replied, “Not 
at all. There’s no leather in my 
shoes,” is hardly a joke to-day. 
Quite good-looking footwear is on 
sale that is frankly stated to have 
no leather in it. 

It must not be taken for granted 
that leather substitutes are neces- 
sarily inferior, The so-called fibre 
soles certainly wear as well as, 
and many people think better, 
than leather soles. And so it is 
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22.4% rent their farms 


with modern conveniences in the home. 


100% G 


Chicago 


Detroit 


77.6% of Farm Life readers own their own farms. 


The average size of these farms is 171 acres—land 
enough to make heayy machinery and expensive equipment 
profitable. Enough, too, to support a family in comfort 


Our circulation of over 400,000 has been built by 36 
ged experience filling the needs of the farm home. It’s 
all paid. ob ee premiums—no bulk circulations— 


The International Harvester Co. uses 
Farm Life for its largest copy on full 
schedule. Does Farm Life pbpeat on 
your schedule? Rate—$2 a line. 


Farm Life 


America’s Greatest Farm Magazine 
Spencer, Ind. 


JOHN M. BRANAHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


New York 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 














Over Thirty Years 


of successful business 
qualifies us to handle the 
most difficult photo-engra- 
ving work. 


Every practical process of 
reproduction in colors or 
black and white. Schedule 
service for advertisers. 


PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENGRAVING Co. 


920 Race Street Philadelphia 
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THE DENVER POST 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Member A. B.C 


IRCULATION 


( 
Average P 
Weekday Is 
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Gain la ye 
Gain if 


Local Disp! 
Gain last 
Gain in two 

National or | 
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Combination 
Gain last year 
Gain in two year 


vear 


Separate classified or Want ads, 1917. . 
This number of Want ads printed by 1 
f Want ads printed by all 


(Aggregating 2,511,516 lines.) 
Post was greatly in excess of the whole number 
the other daily papers in Colorado combined. 


1917, lines 


Automobile display, : 
—233,168 lines more than the next Denver paper and over 400 columns 
lorado, 


more than all the other local dailies together. 

You may conduct a successful advertising campaign covering Denver, ( 
and Wyoming by the use of The Denver Post alone. 

Advertising rates per line of thousand circulation the lowest in the Rocky 
Mountain West. 

Advertising rate cards and full detailed circulation statements on application to 


THE DENVER POST—DENVER, COLORADO 


or 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 
...-New York, 225 Fifth Avenue 
Atlanta, Candler Building 


Chicago, 123 West Madison Street...... 
Detroit, American Building 
BARANGER-WEAVER COMPANY 
San 


Francisco 


Merohants Exchange Building. . 
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name may constitute above all 
else a guarantee of uniformity of 
output, and it is argued that un- 
der present conditions when all 
millers must follow a set formula 
and make out as best they can 
with such grain as the Grain Cor- 
poration will allow them, there is 
especial reason why the consum- 
ing public should be educated to 
feel confidence in the ability of 
a milling organization of proved 
skill to make the most of the raw 
material at its disposal. 

One interesting sequel of the 
sentimental setback sustained in 
the branding of straight flour that 
is already apparent at the United 
States Patent Office and in other 
quarters where trade-mark issues 
are presented, is found in the in- 
creasing activity on the part of 
millers to pre-empt valuable trade- 
marks for the greatest possible 
range of mill products. United 
States trade-mark arbiters gave 
first aid to the cause of the 
owners of advertised mill brands 
when they decided that self-rais- 
ing flour is of the same descrip- 
tive properties as ordinary wheat 
flour. Latterly effort was made to 
obtain a ruling to the effect that 
the use of a brand name on wheat 
flour by one concern should not 
prevent a rival from using the 
same name on pancake flour, but 
this attempt likewise failed. 





Should Advertising Explain Rea. 
sons for Price Increases ? 


The Predicament of Shoe Manufacturers—Crossett Makes [ctailed 
Explanation 


OT long ago Printers’ INK 

ran a story telling how a 
threatened slump in the retail 
shoe trade may bring about better 
merchandising. This threatened 
slump among retailers was an act- 
ual fact in the manufacturing end 
of the shoe industry for the past 
two years, especially among 
makers of men’s shoes. Statistics 
just published show that in Brock- 
ton, the great manufacturing cen- 
tre of the better grades of shoes, 
particularly for young men, less 
shoes were shipped last year than 
in 1916. 

It is true that conditions are 
changing for the better. The great 
Douglas factories at Brockton, 
Mass., have just started on full 
time in all departments, and other 
well-known makers are reporting 
larger advance sales than for sev- 
eral seasons. 

A million or more young men 
withdrawn from civil life, or ex- 
pecting to be, could not fail to 
make a difference in the sales of 
every concern catering to them, 
until allowances and changes had 
been made, and the shoe trade has 
felt it with the others. 

Of course, many concerns have 
benefited, owing to the fact that 
they were equipped to take war 
orders; but these fortunate ones 
have been in the minority. 

Then again, the cost of every- 
thing that entered into the making 
of a shoe, including labor, has 
risen tremendously in the past 
three years. This has, of course, 
made prices go up, and that has 
largely curtailed civilian buying. 

Taking all these facts into con- 
sideration, it is interesting to learn 
how those shoe manufacturers 
most affected, particularly those 
who are national advertisers, have 
met the situation. 

Several important economies 
have been put into force, or are 
contemplated. As stated in the 


recent story in Printers’ Ing 
salesmen were instructed to push 
as few styles as possible. But, as 
told in that article, this was not 
always feasible. 


OTHER WAYS OF SAVING 


Another important un 
now being worked out 
tempt to standardize and |imit the 
number of lasts to a very few 
styles. This has been accomplished 
in England and France and some 
of the neutral countries The mat- 
ter here is in the hands o/ a com- 
mittee chosen . from _ various 
branches of the shoe industry, in 
conjunction with the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. 

An interesting corollary in this 
matter is a statement made to me 
by one of the leading last makers 
in America, when asked for an 
opinion as to its success, “I 
really don’t know,” he said, “how 
successful it will be, but as a mat- 
ter of fact we have never made 
so many different sample lasts in 
one season as we did last fall.” 

Another method by which shoe 
manufacturers are saving in shoe 
costs is by substituting other ma- 
terials for leather in various parts 
of the shoe. Soles, counters, box 
toe, insoles and practically every 
other part of a shoe can now be 
had in materials other than leath- 
er. In fact, the old story about 
the shoe manufacturer who, when 
asked how the increased cost of 
leather affected him, replied, “Not 
at all. There’s no leather in my 
shoes,” is hardly a joke to-day. 
Quite good-looking footwear is on 
sale that is frankly stated to have 
no leather in it. 

It must not be taken for granted 
that leather substitutes are neces- 
sarily inferior. The so-called fibre 
soles certainly wear as well as, 
and many people think better, 
than leather soles. And so it 1s 
with many of the other substi- 
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To sell the farmer, you must use a 
medium that is read by real live-on- 


the-land farmers. 


77.6%, of Farm Life readers own their own farms. 
22.4% rent their farms 


The average size of these farms is 171 acres—land 
enough to make heavy machinery and expensive equipment 
profitable. Enough, too, to support a family in comfort 
with modern conveniences in the home. 
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tutes; and in many cases they are 
cheaper than leather. 

The facts mentioned, however, 
refer only to the trade. What has 
been done to educate the public 
and explain to them the absolute 
necessity for higher shoe prices? 
So some of the leading manufac- 
turers were asked just what they 
had done to explain to dealers and 
consumers satisfactorily the abso- 
lute need for the increase in price, 
without losing business. 

The replies show that different 
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ual figures. An annoying fact ip 
connection with this matier jg that 
several of the leading daily news. 
papers, including some in New 
York and Chicago, have printed 
news stories which stated that the 
increased prices of shoes were not 
necessary at all. The writers 
stated, or quoted, certain anony. 
mous leather-trade men as stating 
that the only reason for the rise js 
the feeling in the trade that the 
public has been trained to expect 
higher prices in everything and 

will stand for them, 

That the new prices 

are justified was 

proved by an investi- 

gation made by the 

Boot and Shoe Rp- 





M | ' N —_ How will you be sure of good leather in your new 
Fall shoes? What price should you pay—for 
greatest economy? What risks if you pay less? 


blackings, gums and polishes are all higher, 


some severa: 


Shoes for American Soldiers! On the 
y of June 6th, contracts were 
pr 740,000 additional pairs for 


The Crossett Shoes for Fall, 1917, 
all the style, 
the Crossett name has alwa 


both cases is Auddem— 
report $20,000,000 to be : in serv 
the Government on this item 


And these are but « few of a long series 
of extra demands 

and coupled with « 

“trought about by war conditions, together 


to buy “cheap” shoes? 


Lewis A. Crossett 
shor manufacturers 
to maintain high ot 


Labor and overhead expenses have gone 
hese 


{for the prices chat you paid five years ago? 


comfort and fin 


nomical shoe-service. 
With your Crossert Shoes you will also 
der," The Care of a Pair of 
is ten ways to make good 


corder (and recently 
quoted in Prrvter;’ 
INK) which showed, 
in the case »f Good- 
year welt soles, that 
costs of various find- 
ings had increased 
from 18 to 111 per 
cent. 


ndred per cent 


HIGHER PRICES ITEM- 
IZED FOR THE CON- 
SUMERS 





shoes last longer. 


over 100% in that short time. 
“‘Lests” os. Hidden Value 


The expenenced shoe dealer chooses this 


He has priced his sho 
97.50 to 


NEW? Cromert Welting Boots for Women ~ 
$12. That means 2 price-increase se 


Gemgred and made by Crowe 
Lewss A. Cross 
Mater 


have risen over 


“So we sent the fol- 
lowing statement to 
the papers that print- 


Pall for personal wear, 2 shoe selling at %e. Lanings, silk chresd, laces, stains, 


CROSSETT 
SHO 


PRICED $7? to $12 


HOW CROSSETT VISUALIZED 


manufacturers have adopted vari- 
ous methods, while some have 
dodged the issue altogether, say- 
ing frankly that they considered it 
too dangerous a topic, and have 
relied on other methods and argu- 
ments in their advertising to keep 
sales up to normal. 

When the Regal Shoe Company 
was asked what it had done in this 
connection, this was the reply: 
“We have touched on this impor- 
tant matter to some extent in our 
advertising without quoting act- 


INCREASED 


ed these wild stories, 
and they were good 
enough to print it, as 
they had the other 
story: 


There has been much 
talk of exorbitant prices 
exacted by shoe retailers, 
arbitrary raising of 
prices, excessive profits, 
etc. This warrants at- 
tention because shoe manufacturing 
is one of the great industries of the 
world, and American shoe manufactur 
ers occupy the commanding position at 
the top in this world industry. 
vey of this industry ought 
people to see clearly. Such 
shows convincingly that the 
tailer is not responsible for 
increases in prices. It de: 
quite as clearly that the s! 
facturer is not a_ robber, 
pirate. 

It was in 1915 
shoes began to soar. 
lowing table and ponder. 
costs to shoe manufacturers in 
per foot of upper leather: 


COSTS 


that the prices of 

Look at the fol 
It gives the 
cents 
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DIPPY 
AITKIN 


OAdertising 





A compact, efficient 
organization rendering an 
intelligent personal 
service 


HEED BUILDING : 1215 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Los Angeles 


TIMES 


Supremacy in All the Features That Go to Make Up a 
Great, Modern, Metropolitan Daily Newspaper Empha- 
sized by Growth and Gains in Advertising and Circulation 


There is not a newspaper in any city in America, in 
the world, that so completely outclasses its local con- 
temporaries in the volume of display and classified ad- 
vertising printed, as well as in the number of separate 
advertising announcements, as does The Times in los 
Angeles. 


The gigantic volume of advertising printed in The Times 
in 1917 exceeded the 1916 record by 483,420 lines. 


The following tabulation shows the Los Angeles ad- 
vertising record for the year ending December 31st, 1'17. 





Total lines Separate 
advertising. want ads. 


THE TIMES... 13,629,994 764,059 
Second Morning Newspaper. . .10,145,450 528,876 
Third Morning Newspaper.... 7,697,830 192,305 
First Evening Newspaper 7,800,842 125,881 
Second Evening Newspaper.... 7,561,470 147,197 











The average paid circulation of The Times for the 
month of December, 1917 (the latest figures available) as 
compared with December, 1916, was as follows: 


DECEMBER 1916 1917 GAIN 
DAILY 62,092 70,684 8,592 
SUNDAY 104,099 116,035 11,936 

In Los Angeles and the Pacific Southwest The Times 


is read, and its policies supported by the men and women 
who do things with both brain and brawn. 


Advertising rates and sample copy on application. 
Eastern Representatives: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


Brunswick Building, Harris Trust Building 
New York City. Chicago, III. 


San Francisco Representative: 
R. J. BIDWELL CO., 742 Market St. 
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103 
79.6 
100 


97.6 


1at the average cost of 
a very important factor 
tion, has increased 97.6 
leather has risen from 
ound in 1915 to the 
writing, of 85 cents per 
nerease of 102 per cent. 
» findings bought by one 
biggest shoe manu- 
14 cents for the aver- 
s. The identical find- 
2314 cents, an increase 


te 


ck is 35 per cent higher, 
nt up, overhead 36.7 per 
mained, the cost of 
average pair of shoes 
i 58.7 per cent. The re- 
s only 31 per cent higher. 
words, the shoe manufac- 
ken a shorter profit than he 
tore manufacturers’ costs 
ir, and retail prices have 
; i to correspond with these 
ifacturing costs. 


Dennison, of Rice & 

. replied as follows: 
nclosing proofs of two | 
Saturday Evening Post | 

have marked the sections 
any relation to the rea- 


is practically all that Rice 
ns have done in consumer 
to advise the consumer 


on dangerous 
go into this subject very 
gely because the public 


frank explanations of 
reasons for increased 
merely lame excuses for 
more money for mer- 
Then, besides, we felt 
reputation for honest 
acquired through more 
t a century’s contact with 
through good shoes and 
tive advertising made it 


lanations which might be 
to misinterpretation.” 


ns ads are as follows: 


$3.00 a Year 


WHAT? 


WOMANS 
WEEKLY 


Received in subscrip- 
tion contracts in De- 
cember $25,000.00. 


FOR WHAT? 


Fornewsubscriptions 
toWoman’sWeekly. 
First copy dated Sep- 
tember Ist, 1917. 


Woman’s Weekly 
has now a circulation 
of 30,000, andis grow- 
ing at the rate of 
2,000 new subscrip- 
tions a week. 


Advertisers are re- 
quested to watch the 
growth. 


Woman's Weekly 


Published by 
The Magazine Circulation Co., Inc. 
333 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, II. 
Estab. 1900 Incorp. 1908 
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WANTED 
Something 
to Sell 


This organization, with a 
factory on the Pacific Coast, 
a hundred live salesmen in 
principal cities of New Eng- 
land, the middle-west and as 
far south as the Mason and 
Dixon line, and a well-adver- 
tised name, is hampered by 
war conditions. 

Sales of its product will of 
necessity be light until peace 
comes 

But the selling organization 
must be held together, for 
therein lies the strength of 
the business. 

So we are looking for a spe- 
cialty such as a high grade 
salesman can sell with profit. 
It must be in keeping with 
an organization which has al- 
ways sold on quality to busi- 
ness men of the _ highest 
standing, an _ organization 
which showed sales of over 
$300,000 last year on one spe- 
cialty. 

We have in mind some 
article or device which can 
be retailed at upwards of 
$50. Nothing cheap or sec- 
ond rate could be consid- 
ered. 

This is an unusual chance for 
someone with a worth-while 
article to get it on the 
market quickly and econom- 
ically—to benefit by a sales 
organization it has taken 
years to build. 

Perhaps we could manufac- 
ture this specialty, for we 
have a large, well-organized 
factory, but the selling end 
is our chief concern. 

We want something to hold 
our sales force together and 
keep our men satisfied. 
There is no reason why the 
arrangement should be lim- 
ited to the period of the war. 
The right article could be- 
come a permanent part of 
our line. 

If you have a specialty which 
will meet this need let us 
hear from you. Your letter 
will be treated confidentially 
of course. 


Address ‘‘Specialty”’ 
Box 77 care of 
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We Have MaAIntTAIneD tire Quatrty 
oF Epucartors 


Today you can obtain brecisely the 
same well-made, good-lonking, 
wearing Educator Shoe that you 
—— — " ; 

ecause of the tremendoie in 
in the cost of shoe materi;! mame 
turers are forced to choos between 
lowering the quality or in casing the 
price.. We have absolutely :ainfained 
the quality. 

We have done this to keep faith with 

the public. 
_ The public has met our necessary 
increases in price with unchanging 
loyalty, knowing that to-day shoes can. 
not be made of the same high-grade 
materials at former shoe prices, 

You _can secure not only the sam 
protection against bent bones, corns 
ounions, ingrowing nails, fal arches, 
etc., but also the same excellent quality 
of leather and construction. 

The name EDUCATOR branded in. 
to the sole of the Educator Shoe has 
always insured a vital protection—a 
shoe whose correct orthopzdic shape 
“lets the feet grow as they should,” 

Today it means even sore, It 
means a shoe that stands unchanged in 
quality. 

Do you realize what this means? It 
means that the serious problem which 
shoe manufacturers are meeting is be- 
ing faced squarely. That the issue of 
Lowered Quality vs. Necessary Price 
Increase has been decided on the basis 
of Quality. And Quality prevails, 


Ong: 
have 


The Churchill and Alden Com- 
pany, maker of the “Ralston 
Health Shoe,” wrote as follows in 
definition of its policy: 

“We have dwelt very strongly 
in our general advertising in the 
Post upon the necessity of paying 
the price, but have carefully avoid- 
ed advertising the fact that shoe 
prices had gone up radically. To 
us it seemed that this was a sort 
of negative advertising that would 
not get one very far. Constantly 
dinning into the minds of the con- 
sumer the idea that shoes were 
jumping in prices does not appear 
to be a business breeder. While it 
is true that prices have jumped, 
why constantly harp on it and 
scare the prospect?” 

The W. L. Douglas Shoe Com- 
pany said: “We have so far done 
no so-called ‘constructive advertis- 
ing’ of the kind you mention. We 
have always sold shoes at various 
prices ranging from $3.00 up, and 
we continue to sell shoes at these 
prices, although, of course, as you 
know. the quality cannot be the 
same.” 
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Boosts Your 
Credit When 
You Call On 
the Banker 


When you seek a loan from a bank 
or from anyone else, you’ve got to 
show how you stand, and outside 
of actual real-estate or personal 
property, there’s nothing that 
more surely stamps you as a Citi- 
zen worthy of credit than the fact 
that you carry life insurance. 


Policies of insurance mean that money is in the till if anything happens; that you 
are thoughtiul and prudent, and that you practice self-denial in order to protect 
your famil 

Carrying insurance means also that you are a good moral risk; the kind that 
even hard-lieaded bankers will take a long chance on. 

The late J. P. Morgan said: “Commercial credits are based upon character 
before anything else.” 

The Hon. A. Barton Hepburn, of the Chase National Bank, and also connected 
with many leading institutions said: “The quality of mind which induces one to 
take out life insurance is the quality of mind that best insures success in business.” 

So carry all the insurance you prudently can, and when it comes to that, you 
want to get the most and best for your money. You want sound protection at 
low net cost and you should therefore turn to the institution that supplies it—the 


Postal Life 


Insurance Company 


The Postat employs no agents, thus making important savings for its policyhold- 
ers. It is the Company. of Safety, Service and Saving. 


Annual LY Guaranteed 
Dividend of y 4 oO in the Policy 


Besides this saving, the Company pays the usual contingent dividends depending 
on earnings 


Find Out What You Can Save 


_ Simply write and say: “Mail official insurance pee as per advertisement 
in PRINTERS’ INK FOR JANUARY 17th. And be sure to give: 1. Your ful! 
name, Your occupation. 3. The exact date of your birth. 

Sending for information places you under no obligation and no agent will be 
sent to visit you; the Postal does not employ agents, the resultant commission- 
savings going to you because you deal direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43d Street NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 


Wanted 


To take charge 
of the catalogue 
and advertising 
activities of our 
business 


ADDRESS 
PRESIDENT 


THE 
CHARLES WILLIAM 
STORES 


New York City 
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erent manufacturers 
ed various methods to 

ecessity for advanc- 

ne has done so more 
vr conclusively than 
ssett, Inc., maker of 
Shoe.” Its recent 
rtising has a vigor 
that are refreshing, 
example of the much- 
reason why” copy. 
to tell his story, Mr. 
lied as follows: 

that someone should 
ic the true reasons for 
increased prices now 
1 order that retailers 
exonerated from any 
unnecessarily inflating 
lie shoe wearers and in 
shoe wearers might be 
the wise investment of 
dollars. So far as we 
other manufacturer has 
and graphically ex- 
o the public the unprece- 
dented increase in the cost of 
everything, materials and labor, 
that enters into the making and 
marketiny of shoes. 

“There was really a double pur- 
pose in our advertising. The chief 
one, of course, was to acquaint 
consumers with the facts of the 
case, that is the maintained qual- 
ity of the Crossett Shoe and the 
necessarily increased prices. The 
other one was indirectly to bring 
home the situation to our retailers 
and indicate to them the true rela- 
tionship between production and 
retailing of shoes bearing the 
Crossett Shoe brand. 

“The time seemed to be ripe for 
such an announcement. The wear- 
ing public, naturally averse to pay- 
ing any advance, have neverthe- 
less been forced to pay the same 
in practically everything that they 
have bought, and we believe are 
ina mood to weigh and profit by 
a frank statement of facts made 
by a manufacturer vitally inter- 
ested in the service given by his 
product 

“These announcements have aid- 
ed very materially in the clearing 
of the difficulties that the present 
marke; presents, both for our 
salesmen and our retailers. We are 
receiving letters on every hand, in- 
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cluding some of the influential 
trade papers, indorsing and con- 
gratulating us on the stand that 
we have taken. 

“To make the situation clear, 
across the top of our advertise- 
ments ran a_ graphic chart, 
marked with dates. Underneath 
each date are the prices of Cros- 
sett Shoes that year, together with 
the prices of calf skins and sole 
leather. We thus show the tre- 
mendous rises in the past five 
years in upper and bottom leather. 
For instance, in 1912, the price of 
calf skins for upper leather was 
from 27 cents to 30 cents per foot, 
while for fall 1917 it was 74 cents 
per foot. Sole leather in the same 
period has risen from 41 cents to 
88 cents a pound. The announce- 
ment therefore shows a definite 
relationship between the cost of 
the raw materials and that of the 
finished shoe. 

“Besides the leather and other 
materials, the cost of labor and 
overhead expenses have also in- 
creased tremendously. Therefore 
we ask the question: ‘What kind 
of a shoe do you expect for the 
price you paid in 1912?’ 

“Our advertisement proceeds 
logically to explain the present sit- 
uation. We show first that pres- 
ent conditions have called for a 
long series of extra demands on 
the leather market, not only for 
shoes, but for harness and for a 
myriad of other things. 

“Then we give consumers a lit- 
tle talk on ‘hidden values’ in shoes. 
This incidentally gives our deal- 
ers some good selling arguments. 
There is nothing in which hidden 
value counts for more than in 
shoes. On the surface a cheaply 
made shoe often looks as well as 
a high-grade one. The difference, 
however, quickly shows in service, 
but the consumer must, in making 
his purchase, place himself very 
largely in the hands of the manu- 
facturer and dealer.” 


A. D. Parfitt With ‘Emery 
A. D. Parfitt has joined the W. R. 


Emery Advertising Service, Chicago, 
publishers’ representative. He has been 
engaged in this business in the past. 
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al 


Unusual O pportunity 


for 


High Grade Salesmen 


One of our clients is now planning an 
extensive sales campaign for the year 
1918. <A few additions to the sales 
force must be made, and a rare op- 
portunity is presented to men who 
know how to sell. 


Active, aggressive men will have no 
difficulty in earning salaries commen- 
surate with their abilities, and secur- 
ing permanent positions with a com- 
pany of established prestige. 


Previous experience in the automobile 
trade, though not a necessity, is de- 
sirable. 


HT OMA 


Write us fully telling us of your past 
experience and present work. Ap- 
pointments will be arranged in New 
York or Boston. 





THE SPAFFORD CoMPANY, INC. 
Advertising Agents Merchandising Counsel 


Boston 
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SN MAAN 
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Helps Employees Buy Autos, to 
Increase Efficiency 


» that its employees will | 
take a gre terest in the manufac- 
dare of aut hile accessories if they | 
wn cars t! ves, the Remy Electric | 
C, 1 son, Ind., is providing | 
ke en to buy cars om easy 
\ benefit that the com- 
if more of its men 
irs to take them to and 
from their _ is that a larger terri- 
tory can awn on for employees 
ind thus la roblems will be lessened. 
“The ma io drives his own car, it 
‘a: felt,” {utomobile Topics, “‘is 
more apt take an interest in the 
nroductiot ar parts, especially igni- 
tion parts, one who does not, anc 
he therefor Pass to do better 
| urn in suggestions that 
lue. Obviously, reason 
ials. the man who has a 
farther from the factory, 
od there housing facilities of the 
nei agit ir ire enlarged.” 


On the 


terms. 
pany will 
have their 


Women’s Municipal League 
Has Poster Competition 

\ silver cup has been offered as a 

prize by the Civic Art committee of the 

1 Iunicipal League, of New 

the best 24-sheet poster dis- 

city between December 15, 

id November 15, 1918. George 

dge is one of the committee that 

will make the award. The cup will be 

given to the advertiser making the best 

display from the standpoint of business 

and art 


Joins Bush Advertising Service 


Edwin EF. Sterns, of the promotion 
department of the Poster Advertising 
Co., Inc.. New York, has resigned- to 
become associated with the Bush Ad- 

i Service, Inc., of the same 
city. » was formerly connected with 
the Frank Presbrey Company, and pre- 
vious to that was with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., both of New York. 


seven Ilundred British Papers 
Increase Price 

The Newspaper World, of London, 
States that practically 700 daily and 
weekly newspapers have now increased 
their price, 27 having done so the pres- 
ent weel The total comprises 95 
lailies | 604 weeklies. 


Paper Company’s Expension 
t Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
has opened a warehouse in 
ind commenced the publica- 
tion of Mill Price List,” to be issued 
twice cach month, 


Il. \. Thurber is no longer connected 
with | Ethridge Association of 
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The 
Morning 
Record 


Meriden 
Connecticut 





THE ONLY newspaper in 
the city that is a member of 
THE AUDIT BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS. 


RECORD has 30 per cent. 
greatercirculationPROVED, 
than local evening paper 


CLAIMS. 
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Money Saved 
On Cuts 


Advertisers using newspaper 
space can save materially on their 
cuts by using Buntin Mats and 
Stereos in place of electrotypes. 

Besides assuring you perfect re- 
production, my service saves time 
and money for I handle all details 
from masterplate to shipping. 

My personally conducted service 
has been usea by large advertis- 
ers for years. 

Further details on request. 


ZE BUNTIN iXc 
MATS 


AND STEREOS 


J. T. BUNTIN 
209-219 West 38th Street, New York 











Artists, New York. 


| 
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Manufacturing New England 


More Prosperous Than Ever 
The Place for Trial Campaigns 
The Place for Regular Campaigns 


From the shores of Long Island Sound to Maine’s Tugged 
coast is an unbroken network of busy, prosperous cities, live 
wide-awake towns and villages that are spreading them. 
selves into large towns and cities. 

It is a concentrated newspaper field “par excellence.” The 
ably edited, carefully printed daily newspapers reach out 
from each center, until they meet each other on the border 
line. 

Salesmen cover this territory at a low cost as there are 
no long jumps. The dealer is quick to take on a new article 
of merit if it is to be advertised in the 


Home Daily Newspaper 


—a nursing bottle for trial campaigns. 
—a vitalizing tonic for old campaigns. 


A powerful group of 15 dailies. 


LOWELL, MASS., couRIER-CITIZEN 
Daily circulation 17, 400 net 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 36,400 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. paILy GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B.C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Total distribution 22,851. Population of 
Pawtucket and Central Falls 80,000. 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 35, 064 net A. B.C 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220, 000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over 10, 200—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 5,120 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation U1, 321 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 22,737 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 714 net A. B. C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N.H. | X/0N a 
Daily Circulation 25,000 ea 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SEN | INEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 13,227 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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Auto Dealers Unite to Boost 
usiness 
n py is appearing in all 
Pr ne pers of Rochester, N.Y., 
three time -ek to offset the insidious 
propagand ar and distrust that is 
abroad in t ind. The advertising is 
being pre! by John S. Briggs, ad- 
vertising 
Inc., at t : 
Auto Tré ssociation. . ; 
The « y of the campaign, which 
started ju re Christmas, was quite 
general icter. No special busi- 
ness Was i to, the intention being 
circulating in all chan- 
in the campaign, the 
lustry was given particu- 


the series, with the atten- 


INK 


The 
Satisfied 
Feeling 


that comes to advertisers who see 
cer of Strong Motors, | the results that come from a cam- 
estion of the Rochester paign in the 


Evening 
Express 


_ head: “The American | is the result of using one great af- 
Sell His Wings,” read, in | ternoon daily that goes into about 


the American Eagle, 
the edge of his rock, that 
merely ‘pleasure wings’ 
should sell his left wing 
money, he’ll laugh and 
e valley to get away from 
vould make such a fool sug- 


nine out of every ten homes in 


PORTLAND 


Maine 


The Jobbing Center. 


more foolish than the sug- | The Wholesale Center. 


the Business Bolsheviki of 


tell you to stop buying | The Social Center of the State. 


to stop manufacturing and 
other words to ‘drop a 
uch in the machinery of 

thereby help Germany 


hiles are the ‘wings’ of 99 

men who own them. 

iles add hours to their days, 
years, years to their lives, 

their years. 

tomobile is no longer a busi- 

pleasure car; it’s his neces- 

lucation, his family doctor, 

s partner.” 


A ‘Typical ‘Non-Essential” 
Product 
Dealers in Spratt’s dog cakes who 
have | doing a good business in that 





The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York— Chica,o 


1918 


will be 


The Banner Year 


for 


BRIDGEPORT 


Connecticut 


line w glad to learn that the indi- 66 ° 99 
z ns v are that Spratt’s, Newark, The Wonder City 


ake manufacturers, will be 
1y the Government to con- | 
manufacture of this popular 
This will come as welcome 
owners, for Spratt’s dog 
py biscuits, ete., are now 
more as eeonomical neces 
inine luxuries. 
Britain it appeared likely 
that the manufacture would 


and its 
Great Daily 
the 


‘ltttoeeait’teet | Post end Telegram 


ipon foods of various kinds 
human consumption. The 


troller therefore gave the | A great daily and a great city is 
permission for the continu- | 4 fine combination for advertisers. 


manufacture of Spratt’s 


Meee re gticw has beer | Connecticut’s Largest Circulation ! 


, at least for the present, and 
ved that it will remain effec- 
ting Goods Dealer. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York———Chicago 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U.S. latent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 


Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PuBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. ‘Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 

General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. ie 

Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 
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Telephones, Harrison 17(7 & 1939. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
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A. D, McKinney, Manager. 
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It is quite gener- 
ally known that 
one of the great 
possibilities for 


in Alternative ‘vertising  de- 
velopment in 


Products 1918 is in the 


field of alternative products. The 
longer the war lasts the more sub- 
stitutes will be put on the market. 
It has been reported that in Ger- 
many there are 10,000 substitutes 
in use. In this country, also, there 
are already a large number of al- 
ternatives being made. Many oth- 
ers are about to be launched. 
There are alternatives for flours, 
fats, sweets, wearing apparel and 
for other things. Not in all cases 
is the material new. Sometimes 
only a new use for it is advocated. 
In either event advertising is nec- 
essary to get the public to recog- 
nize quickly the value of the al- 
ternative product. Without ad- 


The 
Advertising 
Possibilities 


INK 


vertising people might he tardy jn 
accepting it, as they usually are 
with new things that are unadyer. 
tised. 

But bright as is the 
opportunity before th 
turers of alternatives, 
ger lies in their path, a 
the use of extravagant 
will be constantly temp! 
pare their product wi! 
that it is intended t 
Such comparisons are »early al. 
ways negative and usually tum 
out to be invidious. They do more 
harm than good and should be 
religiously avoided. Controversial 
copy doesn’t pay. It pulls more 
arguments than it does !usiness. 

In advertising new articles 
whose merits have not as yet stood 
the test of time, there is some. 
times a tendency to make whole. 
sale statements. Qualities are not 
accurately described, and claims 
are made which have not been 
substantiated. Of course, such ad- 
vertising defeats its own purpose, 
Worst of all, it reflects on the 
truth of all advertising. In this 
day of world-wide shortages there 
is no occasion for one manufac- 
turer to try to sell his product to 
the detriment of another 

The makers’ of alternatives do 
not have to spar for facts in order 
to put up a good advertising case 
for themselves. They are not 
manufacturing makeshifts. Most 
of the articles being brought out 
in this field have real merit. A 
straightforward, sincere _ story 
about them will make sales-com- 
pelling copy of the first order 
There is plenty for such adver- 
tisers to say without attacking, 
either directly or subtly, competi- 
tive products that have long been 
established. They will make bet- 
ter headway by tending strictly to 
their own knitting. 

If the manufacturers o! 
tives build wisely, stick 
principles and observe th 
mentals, they will create 
thing much more enduriiy than a 
war business. It is not at all un 
likely that several of ovr large, 
successful advertisers of the fu: 
ture are starting: in now a makers 
of substitute products. 
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It is frequently 
claimed that a 
secondary _ pur- 

Ger- 
ruthless 
a submarine war- 
Aggress’ fare is to de- 
stroy as pny of the world’s ships 
as she sibly can. Whether 
cutral or belligerent 
‘ference. She wishes 

seas of practically 
men and thus, when 
peace conics, be in position herself 
to contt usiness. To this end, 
it is said, she is building ships as 
nsistent with her war 


Advertising 

Will Beat 

German; S pose ot 
Trade many’s 


they are 
makes no 
to wipe 

all merc! 


fast as 1 
needs. 

This is another of the many 
stories atloat which purport to 
show Gernany’s plans for going 
aiter trade as soon as the war is 
over. Whether or not they are 
true, we do not know. Neverthe- 
less, they have enough semblance 
of truth to make them creditable. 
Anyway, it is reasonable to believe 
that, regardless of what her meth- 
ods may be, Germany is going to 
make a mighty smash for foreign 
business as soon as she lays down 
her arms 

It was the Teuton’s overween- 
ing ambition to become the 
world’s economic master that 
caused the war. Having failed to 
accomplish this purpose by, force 
of arms, as we are sure she will 
fail, it certain that Germany 
will try to attain the same end 
through the peaceful penetration 
of the earth’s markets. In doing 
this every strategy and every pos- 
sible wile will be resorted to. But 
in the attempt the Teutons are go- 
ing to be tremendously handi- 
capped. ‘They are going to en- 
counter a world prejudice—we 
might almost say hatred—that 
may take a half-century of nation- 
al and individual righteousness 
and fair dealing to overcome. 

As resident Wilson’s recently 
announced peace ultimatum seems 
to indicate, it is unlikely that the 
Governiients of the Allies will 
conduct an economic warfare 
against (lie Central Powers. It is 
likely, though, that such warfare 
will be waged by individuals on a 
very excnsive scale. It is to be 


expected that the millions of peo- 
ple who have suffered at the 
hands of German ruthlessness will 
be very careful to discriminate 
against goods made in that coun- 
try. Those who had relatives, 
friends or countrymen killed or 
maimed in the war will not be in- 
clined to send money into Ger- 
many, fearing that it may be used 
in preparation for another war. 
When such a sane and estimable 
gentleman as the venerable John 
Burroughs declares publicly that 
“IT will never again use an article 
made in modern Germany,” it may 
be assumed that many million les- 
ser personages will do the same 
thing. 

So that is what Germany is up 
against. How will she get around 
it? Will she defy sentiment and 
openly offer her goods in face of 
the ill-will of the world? Or will 
she try to market them anony- 
mously and through devious chan- 
nels? Our only hope of finding 
an answer to these questions is 
by examining the sales methods 
that Germany used in the past. 
The German plan of selling vas 
typical of that of the manufac- 
turer who makes private brand 
goods for others? German sales- 
men kotowed before the buyer. 
The latter had to be pleased at all 
costs. If he insisted, the merchan- 
dise was altered to meet his views. 
If necessary, the price was shaved. 
The modern American idea of 
selling is just the opposite of this. 
Merchandise is standardized and 
then consumers are educated to 
accept it just as it is. In order to 
sell his goods, the German manu- 
facturer seemed to be willing to 
submerge his identity. While there 
are several well-known German 
trade-marks, most of the goods 
manufactured in that country 
reached the consumer without any 
sign of who made them. The 
national trade-mark, if we may 
call it that, “made in Germany,” 
appeared to be regarded as vastly 
more important than any mere 
private mark. This is another ex- 
ample of that country’s plan of 
promoting the state at the expense 
of the individual. Perhaps the 
cartel system that dominated Ger- 
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man business fostered this plan. 
Many of Germany’s chief prod- 
ucts were sold to industries and, 
of course, lost their identity be- 
fore reaching the consumer. This 
was the case with dyes, photo pa- 
per and many drugs and chem- 
icals. 

In view of past practices, there- 
fore, it would seem that Germany 
will be quite indifferent as to 
maintaining the identity of her 
goods. She will sell in any way 
that she can. Her ace card will be 
to undersell, demoralizing stand- 
ards where necessary. Consumers 
will not know they are buying 
German goods. Underhandedness 
seems to be her favorite method 
both in statecraft and in merchan- 
dising. In many cases they will 
be put up under the private brand 
of some American distributor. 
The weapon of price will be con- 
stantly used to force German 
goods into unwilling hands. 

There is only one way for 
, American manufacturers to meet 
this competition, and that is to 
continue the methods that they 
have found so successful in the 
past. Standard merchandise, 
branded with a trade-mark so that 
the consumer will recognize its 
origin and well advertised so that 
buyers will appreciate its value 
and want it in preference to any- 
thing else, will make greater 
headway in the world’s markets 
than hodge podge merchandise of 
dubious origin. 


President Wil- 
President son's masterly 


Wilson Clears address before 
the Air for ~OU8"®s®: stating 


anew America’s 
Business’ war aims and 
peace terms, will 
have immediate and far- reaching 
effects quite apart from its ob- 
vious international significance. 
The President’s far-sighted anal- 
ysis of the only world-wide basis 
upon which peace can be allowed 
to come, reinforcing as it does 
Lloyd George’s declaration of a 
few days earlier, will have a very 
bitter taste in the mouth of the 
politicians in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
who still fatuously believe that 


INK 


their Prussian masters 
titled to keep their | 
in the course of this 
as what they wre: 
bleeding France in ’7} 
leaders now believe t! 
for many months oi 
fore the thick-skulle’ Hun fe. 
izes that the world wi’ not accept 
a made-in-Germany j..ce, 

_ The knowledge tha‘ ‘his condi. 
tion exists will immea: ‘rably clear 
the air for Americ: business 
men. With our inde-tries now 
rapidly being settled ci vn upong 
war basis, and with «je realizs. 
tion that they must continue 59 
for many months, dou!) s and hes. 
tations which have _ he imme- 
diate past delayed decisions and 
kept some “sl ind indj- 
viduals marking tin are all 
swept aside. To contemplate q 
long war is not a cheerful pros- 
pect, but it is at least a definite 
one, and one to which, in view of 
the high purpose which caused ys 
to take up arms, every American 
must look forward in a mood of 
exaltation of spirit. 

It is true, of course, that in- 
ternal alterations in the German 
government may modify that 
country’s view of peace; but the 
President’s fine declaration of 
purpose has let us see that this 
possibility must be a hope and not 
an expectation. Upon the path of 
war we have firmly set our feet; 
and business—advertised business 
included—may now strike its nat- 
ural gait, and proceed with a 
swinging step along that path. 
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Ray G. Maxwell With 
Butterick 


Ray G. Maxwell has joined the Chi: 
cago advertising staff of the Butterick 
Publishing Company. For five years 
he has been with the Chicago office of 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

J. S. Hurlbut has also joined But 
terick’s Western staff. For five years 
he was with the Chicago Jaily News 
and for a year and a half with the 
Trade Advertising Service Bureau, of 
Chicago. More recently he has been 
associated with the National Advertis 
ers’ Service Bureau. 


William Woodhead, of the Hearst or 
ganization, has been appointe’| assistant 
publisher of the Chicago E.:miner. 
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1100 Paces 


Size 93 


What they say about their 
“Stillson” Catalogue 


i letter of August 9, 1917 


“\When the book was placed in your hands we took it for 
vranted, as a matter of course, that we would receive the 
Lest job of printing and binding that could be produced. 


raiGh “We had great expectations, and these expectations have 
utterick een more than realized in the finished product. 


“In my wide experience as catalogue man, I can say that 
there never has been a book put through as smoothly 
us this one, and your organization has the hearty and 
cordial thanks of this company for the efficient manner 
u which the work was handled, and for the perfectly 
nlendid catalogue that was finally produced. 


Nason MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Artuor DEL. Neat, Secretary 


: L. Stinuson Company Our representatives go 
Eighth Avenue, New York anywhere for business 
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A Big-City Is looking for 


- — 

opy Man or 
Cc Ww 

Newspaper_ceps ge 

vertising 

Departm’t 


Applicants must be of quickly- 
demonstrable ability to crowd 
the maximum of effectiveness 
into the minimum of words in 
small space advertisements. 
You can’t do better to command 
favorable attention for your ap- 
plication than to send specimen 
“copy” of the sort that in your 
eyes illustrates the force-with- 
brevity style we have chiefly in 
mind. Send along also_ brief 
statements covering your former 
employments, your present 
reason for contemplating a 
change and your salary expecta- 
tions. This is potentially a big 
job—under broadminded man- 
agement—and_ substantial show 
of appreciation will not be 
stinted. Address 
“PROMOTION MANAGER,” 
Box 75, Printers’ Ink, 




















New Orleans 
Newspaper Plant 


For Sale 


Outfit of daily New Orleans American; 
publication recently stopped. One 4- 
deck, 2-plate Goss Perfecting Press; 
40-H. P. motor; Goss metal pot, casting 
box, router, etc. Hoe steam table, mat- 
rix-rolling machine, casting box, etc. 6 
Linotypes and 3 Intertype machines, 
Complete equipment to get out a paper. 
Plant recently scld under foreclosure; 
can be bought at great sacrifice. In- 
stalled in 3-story building, re-modeled 
for the American, excellent location; can 
be bought or leased on very favorable 
terms. Only one morning daily in New 


Orleans. Write 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., Agts. 
NEW ORLEANS 




















Indicates a Change in Saxon 
Selling Polic, 
Benjamin Gotfredson has hee 
president of the Saxon Motor Car Ge 
poration, Detroit, as one the steps 
of reorganization under way for seven 
weeks. He has been identilicd with the 
industry in various capacities for 
number of years. 
H. S. Benjamin, president of the 
“100 Per Cent Club” of the National 
Cash Register Company, has been made 
sales manager of the Saxon company. 
_ The company’s policy is said to be to 
simplify both models and methods, cre. 
ate a strong organization, and then mar. 
ket through a large number of dealers 
rather than through a distributor sys. 
tem, though in selected cases those 
Saxon distributors who have proved 
their advantage will naturally be re. 
tained. ‘ 


To Direct Advertising of Non. 
Alcoholic Beverages 


J. W. Sheets, formerly ector of 
advertising for the A. G. Morse Com. 
pany, Chicago, is now advertising d- 
rector of the Rainier Products Com. 
pany, of Seattle. The Rainier plant was 
formerly operated as a brewery, but the 
company now manufactures three non- 
alcoholic beverages — Rainier, Rainier 
Special and Malt Rainier—of denatured 
alcohol. A rice syrup product is shortly 
to be put on the market under the name 
of Syro. 

The Rainier advertising is being placed 
in Washington, Oregon, Idalio, British 
Columbia and Alaska through Strang & 
Prosser, of Seattle. 


Agencies’ Appointments for 
War Work 


The following War Advertising Con- 
mittee of the American Assoviation of 
Advertising Agencies, to work with the 
United States Government Division of 
Advertising, has been appointed by Wil- 
liam H. Johns, president: Paul E 
Faust, chairman, Mallory, Mitchell & 
Faust, Inc., Chicago; Collin Armstrong, 
vice-chairman, Collin Armstrong, Inc., 
New York; Harry Dwight Smith, Fuller 
& Smith, Cleveland; Walter R. 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New Yor 
William H. Rankin, William H 
kin Company, Chicago. 


Fafnir Bearing Company Han- 
dles Contracts Direct 


Contracts for the advertising of the 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn, 
are not being placed through agency 
but are being handled direct 


Appointment by Philadelphia 
“Record” 


William H. H. Neville has been ap- 
pointed associate advertising manager 


of the Philadelphia Record. 
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Select Your 
Book,Coated 
and Writing 
== Papers 
* THE « 
VILL PRICE LIST ! from 





of Coated, Book and Writing 
Papers which are sold ‘D/RECT 


from the Manufacturer's 
Warehouse. i e 


Largest Stoch-Lowest “Distribution (ost , 


o Mill 


Published on the ist and Isih i an 
of each month H rice 


Wes ‘ST Vincinia Pup AND Parr B Co. 
Manufacturers of Book Papers in the Wor 


2100 Fifth Ave. New York H 
“RIVATE BRANCH EXCHANOE, GRAMPRCY S400 i ist 
“ a-nenanannnnomnannonannnmne’ 


ee standard sizes in coated, super-calen- 




















dered, machineé-finished, and writing 

papers are listed for immediate delivery 
at prices that give you the benefit of reduced 
distribution cost. By buying your papers direct 
from the largest book paper manufacturers 
in the world, you not only get greater values 
for the money, but also quicker deliveries 
SPECIFY West Virginia stand- THE Mill Price List is issued 
ard papers. We have estab- on the Ist and 15th of each 
lished in New York City our month. Write us today to have 


own warehouse along similar yournameplaced oneitherour 
linesto ourChicagowarehouse N. Y. or Chicago mailing list 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


200 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 732 Sherman St., Chicago 




















Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


IRST and last, quarts and 

quarts of brilliant advertising 
brains have wrestled with the prob- 
lem of making the return card sent 
out with the circular letter as 
“near-automatic” as possible. The 
percentage of replies you will get 
usually diminishes in geometrical 
ratio with the amount of trouble 
the prospect must take in order to 
accept your proposition. “Pin a 
dollar to this letter and send it 
back in the enclosed  self-ad- 
dressed envelope” is easier for 
lazy humanity to do than “Check 
on the list the goods you are most 
likely to be interested in, sign 
your name and address, and the 
exact nature of your business, and 
mail to-day.” When it comes to 
obeying the impulse created by 
advertising, we are all as lassitu- 
dinous as the elderly male exam- 
ple of Southern “po’ white trash” 
who, when told of the handsome 
funeral procession passing the 
veranda where he sat, remarked, 
“I’d suttinly like to see that. What 


? 


a pity I ain’t facin’ that way! 
“ * *+£ 


There is no regular Chair of 
Advertising History in the School- 
master’s Classroom—the business 
of advertising is too young to give 
very much in the line of historic 
perspective. And advertising has 
been advancing so rapidly that a 
course in history would not be apt 
to prove very popular. Current 
events are far too interesting and 
instructive. 

An entertaining bit of history, 
however, relating to trade cata- 
logues comes to light in the au- 
tobiography of Charles Francis, 
just published under the title of 
“Printing for Profit.” It goes 
back to 1876—twelve years before 
Printers’ INK was established! 
It was in the year previous, Mr. 
Francis states, that printers be- 
gan to use the word “catalogue” 
instead of “price-lists.” 

“The business of catalogue 
making,” he continues, “has 
grown up so gradually that it is 


impossiblé to set daic: to mark 
its evolutionary progiess, Prob. 
ably there were morc illustrate 
catalogues issued in 1875, for dis. 
tribution at the Centeiial Expo- 
sition, than in any pre ‘ious yea; 
or for several years a 
but even these were a 
tion of the imposing «vray of jf. 
lustrated catalogues en noy. 
adays at every busines 
* * 

“Some quite extensive many. 
facturers of 1876 did not know 
enough to get up bound booklets 
for their catalogues and Price- 
lists, but had them jrinted on 
single large sheets of book paper 
perhaps 28x42 inches, and offered 
in that clumsy full-shect form to 
those who were interested to have 
printed descriptions of their ma- 
chines or goods. One of these 
that comes to mind _ consisted 
primarily of a lot of wood-cuts— 
the actual cuts on the wood, and 
not electrotyped duplicates 
perhaps a _ hundred different 
styles of machines and tools, with 
copy for about three lines of 
reading matter to go under each 
cut, giving name, sizes and prices, 
The printer was expected to 
group these cuts as conveniently 
as he could, to make them appear 
harmoniously on both sides of 
the sheet. The idea of putting 
this incongruous mass into pages, 
so that the sheet could be folded 
up, did not occur to anybody, 
seemingly because the cuts were 
of all sizes and shapes, absolutely 
non-uniform. 

“The most annoying _ things 
about this single-sheet catalogue 
were making the forms lift and 
keeping the quads from rising on 
the press. The cuts were of all 
degrees of accuracy and inacct- 
racy of form. There had been 
no effort to true their surfaces, 
and to accommodateall their angles 
and slopes so as to mix with lines 
of types, as legends (or captions, 
as we printers inaccurately call 
them), was sofme job. When a 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


.) all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
seamed ‘, ry the wan ‘e Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 


P, “y U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 

rop- e ° . 
stated ‘ow York Cincinnati Chicago 
or dis. fe Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
Expo. the World : x 
S year REFEP.!. “CES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
nae you will, vcrhaps, find that several of them already « he Rapid’s Service means. ‘ 
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Trade Journal 


Man Wanted 


A large manufacturer has 
a place in his advertising 
department for an experi- 
enced trade journal man. 
Must be able not only to 
write virile sales copy, but 
also be capable of taking 
charge of department’s re- 
lations with trade press. 
State experience in detail, 
age, references and salary 
wanted. All applications 
treated in confidence. “G. 
B.”, Box 78, care of 
PrinTErS’ INK. 




















Selling Agency 
Wants 
Manager 


Young Man familiar with 
drug and grocery trade 
—accustomed to hand- 
ling specialty salesmen. 
Man who has personally 
sold to chain stores and 
jobbers—especially in 
greater New York dis- 
trict. Salary to start 
$2400 to $3000. 


Write fully stating ex- 
perience. “H. H.” Box 
79, care Printers’ Ink. 














form was got on the bed of the 
cylinder press some of the warped 
or not quite flat cuts at once be- 
gan to rock, and the quad lines 
worked up with gre:t freedom, 
The form was opened up and a 
lot of cardboard ani paste jp. 
serted to hold the streperoys 
lines, but even then it proved nee. 
essary to stop the ‘ress aboy 
every fifty sheets and push down 
a few quads. 

“Printers were not slow in sug. 
gesting to manufacturers that the 
booklet form was far better for 
catalogues than these large shes 
—‘broadsides’ they would have 
been termed in England, though 
this convenient word never came 
into general use in America 
Sixteen or thirty-two pages, fold. 
ed and hand-stitched through the 
back, soon became common forms 
for price-lists and catalogues, 

“After a time the better print. 
ers began to get up attractive 
covers, and often they would 
print them in two colors, and 
sometimes they would induce the 
manufacturer to stand for the 
expense of a colored rule or bor. 
der around the pages. In those 
days many a printer’s only ide 
of improving a job was to add 


| another color of ink.” 
xk ok * 


“What would be a good heat- 
line?” asks a member of the Class- 
room, “for an advertisement of 
that Chicago firm that undertakes 
to supply physicians with real 
skeletons. How about ‘Have You 
a Little Skeleton in Your Closet?” 

This reminds the Schoolmaster 
that once upon a time he was 
called on to write some copy for 
concrete burial vaults. This ques 
tion of what would be a definite 
yet dignified headline had to be 
answered, and it was answered in 
one piece of copy by <‘Bury Your 
Dead in Everlasting Vaults” 
Down in the text, the usual claims 
of waterproof and vermin-proof 
qualities were made for concrete, 
but the fireproof argument was 
rejected on the ground that it pre- 
sented an unagreeable association 
of ideas. 


Yes, the agencies do fight for 
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tion of their copy 
the ravages of the 
mittee, but they can 
sugh, when occasion 
admit that the “big 

h the copy chief and 
hest men had put the 

itches is all wrong. 

master learned re- 

ise where proof of a 

spread, designed for 

magazines of the 

‘lation, was laid out 

val or disapproval of 
ing Committee. The 
as to show how the 

product was giving 
1s to the school chil- 
country and the head- 
the thought of “serv- 
nation.” On the sur- 
py thought appeared to 
| and it commanded the 

f several members of 

tee experienced in ad- 
vertising matters. One of the di- 
rectors of the company took the 
proof in hand—the type of man 
that advertising men fume 
against. “How will this seem,” 
said he, “tor us to be bragging 
about the service we render in 
selling our product to the schools 
at our regular price, while Henry 
Ford and others are offering to 
turn over their factories to the 
Government?” : 

Did the agency man squirm? 
He did not. Reaching for the 
proof, he said good-naturedly, 
“Very good, Mr. Man. You can 
put up your gun for the day and 
call it a good job.” 
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Getting a factory hand to put 
himself mentally in the place of 
the user of the product he is 
making is one good way to induce 
him to improve the quality of 
his workmanship. This is some- 
thing that various manufacturers 
have tried to accomplish in differ- 
ent ways 

The news of a timely and pa- 
triotic effort in this direction 
comes the Schoolmaster from 
Philadelphia. Over there Alex- 
ander |'rothers have opened a new 
plant to make russet harness lea- 
ther exclusively for the army. 
They are advertising to the work- 


| 
| 





On Sept. Ist, 1917, I 
sold my interest in the 
partnership of Alcorn- 
Henkel Publishers’ Rep- 
resentatives, and en- 
gaged in the organiza- 
tion and management of 
a Kentucky corporation 
to build an electric rail- 
way in that state. 

On account of finan- 
cial conditions and gov- 
ernment needs, we are 
unable at this time to 
secure the necessary 
capital and material to 
construct the road. 

I shall therefore re- 
turn to my home in 
Chicago, prepared to 
again engage in the 
Western Advertising 
field, where I have had 
twelve years’ experi- 
ence and established a 
reputation for integrity 
and results. 

My services will be 
available after Jan. 15th. 
Details gladly furnished 
on request and a per- 
sonal interview _ so- 
licited 

F. W. Henkel 
Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago 














Charles Francis Press 


is especially equipped to handle 
and expedite orders for high grade 


PROCESS COLOR 
HOUSE ORGANS 


and kindred printing 
Service the very best 


Printing Crafts Building, New York City 


EIGHTH AVE., 33rd to 34th Ste. 
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| ers in this plant with big sign 


Roy W. JouHNson | | Strung up everywhere |caring sug 


| phrases as: “When the teg 

| comes ‘somewhere in !'rance/ this 

The Protection of Good Will | leather must stand the test. Make 

Mutual Life Building | it as though your ow: boy were 

a> Nasbau Sick | to be in the saddle. 

New York With signs like that before hin 

| the workman is likely to see fp. 

| yond the mere mechatiical feature 

| of his labors. He wil! be incline 

JM CAMPBELL | | to visualize the use ©! the article 

| he is fashioning, anc to realig 

| that the life of a human bein 

epeetion Fetes Aimee | may depend on the qua!ity he a 

on which te base permanent: into his work. — 
advertising policies. 


Among the odd inuiries te. 
171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK ceived by advertisers is one that 
Telephone Murray Hill 4394 | came recently to the Eastman 
Kodak Company, referring to a 
7 farm-paper advertisement which 
Use Lantern Slides for | contained the illustration of a 
(Trade Mark) —" ls 5 i cel 

Advertising snapshot being taken of a fine 
~ | bull. The inquirer wished to 

ey are like business | . a a 
cards. They suggest the | know the price of a bull like the 
ee | one shown in the illustration, It 
vertising medium, Unique | happened that a stock farm is one 
display. Write to us. | of the hobbies of L. B. Jones, the 
UNIQUE SLIDE CO., Kodak advertising manager, s0 
717 Seventh Av..N.Y.City | the inquirer was promptly given 

some pertinent information. 


HIGH-GRADE ADVERTISING pesca 
WOMAN AVAILABLE HOUSEWIVES rade Journal 
for executive position, editorial or | | MAGAZINE of the Home 


promotion work. Broad advertising Edited by Mrs. Julian Heath 
and business experience, initiative, P President National Housewives League 
personality. Forceful writer. Pres- | Page 429 Lines, $195.00. Line Rate, 50¢. 
ent work eliminated by war condi- ee ee ee ey oan 
tions. Rebate. Subscription $2.00 a year 
“Philadelphia,” Box 74, care of Printers’ Ink | Wm. a Frog Adv. Mar. 25W. 45St.N.Y. 
| 
| 
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Cole and Freer Metz B. Hayes 
Poco Gas Bldg. 44 Bromfield St, 
| Chicago — Boston 





PHEW! Its some cold in this 
burg. Let her blow—its blow 
ing business our way for our 


countries in the Shade of the ‘ Me SEND FOR THESE 

cone yates ta my qe | BUNGALOW BOOKS 
THE BEERS eee With Economy Plans of California Homes 

ADVERTISING AGENCY . ‘ —noted for comfort, beauty 


New York, Flatiron Building . ” and adaptability to any 
or Havana, Cuba sore ii climate. 


Gramercy 563 + = Established 1906 at _ “Representatire 
. Calif. Homes” 
53 Plans, $250 


p were Ea to $7000—6k 

9 Me West Coast 

E Bungalows,” 72 Plans, $1200 to $2500—6k 
“Little Bungalows,” 40 Plans, $500 to $2000—4 


PECIAL $1.50 OFFER—Send $!.50 forall 
hs | | NA 3 books ce aeees aecis ! EREE 


plans, also Garage plans 
E M E N xs " Money back if not satisfied 


T WATER E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
SPANOS Se 661 Henne Building, Los Angeles, Cal, 
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Classified Advertisements 


HET? WANTED 


N with experience in 
aareeMt ie patented specialty. 
Must have sentative appearance, 
ynimpeachal ord and furnish the 
highest cr‘ s. Box 629, care 
Printers’ Ir 

ng man stenographer 


ducat¢ 

mot as nt to head of Copy 
Service at notion Department of 
a magazit portunity to learn ad- 
vertising \ and become head of 
Copy , Depa when capable. Ad- 
vertising ‘ence and ability to 

but not essential. - 


draw prefer i 
dress Box are Printers’ Ink. 


“CAN YOU PRODUCE? 


Wanted: rtising Solicitor to take 
charge of | rn Territory and man- 
age New 1 office. Permanent con- 
nection fe t party. Big opportunity 
to solicit 0 ol » exclusive Chicago trade 
publicatio1 in answering also give 
phone nur 30x 642, Printers’ Ink. 


“Advertising and Mail Order Man 


Wanted \ as the ability to develop 
business . printing, lithographing 
and binder neern. Must be resource- 
ful and have practical common sense 
ideas that will lead to non-competitive 
stuff. California concern. Give ex- 
perience, salary and full particulars. 
Box 631, care Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST WANTED 

High class figure man on agency work 
requiring kuowledge of layouts and a 
keen appreciation of the general essen- 
tials of advertising as well as ‘marked 
ability for drawing. To such a man a 
very lee unt eg offer will be made.by 
Crafton Studios, 109 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. In writing, an outline of your 
experience and samples of your work, 
unless already appearing in prominent 
publications, will be required. Corre- 
spondence strictly confidential, of course. 

















ADVERTISING MAN NEEDED 


Do you want a chance to broaden 
out—try things you believe suc- 
cessful in an advertising way— 
an opportunity to give yourself 
full swing in an organization that 
buys the best young brains in 
the country? 

If you don’t “know it all’? and 
admit it, and still think you can 
design and write catalogs and 
booklets that a nationally-known 
manufacturer could use and if 
you can write letters that sell 
goods, handle trade house organs 
succe die. it might develop 
that you can get into my depart- 
ment. Write fully about your 
expericnce and qualifications. 
Advertising Manager, Box 639, 
care | inte? Ink. 











ARTIST—Leading catalog printing and 
direct advertising concern in Canada 
has opening for first-class commercial 
designer, figure draftsman and colorist. 
Must be experienced in all three lines 
mentioned, capable of originating as well 
as developing ideas of others. Steady 
position on best class of work. Apply, 
giving full details of experience, salary 
expected and references to Box 647, 
Printers’ Ink. Do not send samples 
until asked. 


WANTED 


A first-class man ex- 
perienced in planning ad- 
vertising campaigns and 
writing copy pertaining to 
the hardware trade. Please 
state age, salary, experi- 
ence, whether or not ex- 
empt from draft. 


Box 660, Printers’ Ink 














AN AMBITIOUS 
YOUNG MAN 


is wanted for a position of re- 
sponsibility with a publishing 
house. He must have had sev- 
eral years’ business experience, 
be accustomed to handling cor- 
respondence, possess a _ good 
vocabulary and the ability to 
express himself in terse English. 
These qualifications are impera- 
tive. 

We prefer a man with a college 
education, although the lack of 
it will not debar any man if he 
measures up otherwise. But we 
do want a man who is keenly 
interested in his work, and whose 
desire to broaden his usefulness 
is second only to his determina- 
tion to achieve business success 
in life. 

To such a person, we offer op- 
portunity for a broad business 
training and advancement, in a 
pleasant office environment and 
with congenial democratic asso- 
ciates. The kind of young man 
we want will not worry about 
his future because that will be 
largely in his own hands. The 
salary to start is $40 per week. 


Box 646, care Printers’ Ink 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER WANTED 
A capable and resourceful copy writer 
and layout man, one with Department 
Store experience preferred. Good op- 
portunity for advancement. Mail appli- 
cation with samples. State salary de- 
sired. Hens & Kelly Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Accountant-Bookkeeper-Cashier wanted, 
who is experienced in publishing busi- 
ness and capable of taking charge of 
the Financial Department of a monthly 
magazine in a Western City. State ex- 
perience, salary expected and when 
services will be available. Address 
Box 633, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted — Two Sales- 
men for Nationally Ad- 
vertised New Product 


Well known manutacturing 
company, this year for the 
first time to be an important 
national advertiser, wants one 
or two live wire dealer sales- 
men who know how to play 
up the value of advertising. 
Must be able to produce re- 
sults at once. Positions will 
be permanent and most at- 
tractive to successful men. 


Address H.C. B., Box 648, Printers’ Ink 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 


WANTED 


I am the manager of one 
of the largest technical 
publications. I need a 
man to act as my assist- 
ant whom I can abso- 
lutely rely on. He must 
be good at detail, thor- 
oughly systematic, have 
initiative and be of good 
address. I want a man 
who is willing and anxious 
to work hard and who will 
be able to take my place if 
necessary. No one subject 
to the draft need apply. 


Are you the man, or do 
you know him? 


Box 636, care of Printers’ Ink 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR ap MAN Sales! 
Well-known Chicago trace paper edit a 
has an opportunity to or to 


ike over > 
established papers. D ire long conce 




































advertising man with abo on Ink. 
which will be used in eloping bysj A su 
ness, to look after busi end, Please respo 
do not waste your time | mine if a Chie: 
have not a producing record and ‘ee trade 
business. This assures a future re Ave. 
both of us. Give full details of record, Cap. 
etc. Box 638, 1720 Lytian Bldg Cy = 
cago. eicnaall publ 
MISCELLANEOUS with 
FOR SALE 

No. 4 Multigraph, practically new, $50, 
Address Printers’ Ink, Box 645. for 
—_—___ Bes 
BANKRUPT SALE 71, 
Complete color process 1 black and YO 
white photo-eng. plant must be sold at TE 
once. Walter S. King, Trustee, 134 §, vi 
9th St., Philadelphia, Pa an 
GRATIS 2U%E8s oF PRINTING 65: 
for publish: rs of circulars, IF 
house-organs, magazines, periodicals, ne 
catalogues. Get our FREED SERVICE. a 
». P. S., 120 B’way, N. Y. Rector 5878, m 
FOR SALE—No. 5, le magazine, hi 
quick change Linotype. S i No. 12134, re 
with 1 magazine, 1 font of mats, liners, Pp 
etc. Cash or time. THE ZIEGLER . 
PRINTING CO., BUTLER, Pa, ] 
INTERTYPE h 
Model C, five extra magazines, eight t 
fonts mats, magazine r 30 extra ( 
liners, all splendid condition, for cash 
at a bargain. Box 649, Printers’ Ink, : 
OMEIKE’S' PRESS_ CLIPPING 
BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Ave- | 







nue, New York City, sen 
clippings on any subject in which you 
may be interested. Most reliable bu- 
reau. Write for circular and terms, 


| ¢a Sheet Posts Ri. 


PANELLEDG PILLARED BOARDS 
MAGAZINE FOR SALE: Controlling 
interest for sale in publication devoted 
to home interests and the field of wom- 


newspaper 





ADDRESS UNION TRUST BL 


Standish- Barties Co. 














an’s activities. Owners wish to sell be- 
cause of other interests. The publica. 
tion is issued monthly. Fstablished. 
over five years. Circulation 25,000 Full 
Paid. $2.00 per year. Good advertising 
income. Write Box 644, care Printers’ 
Ink. x 
POSITIONS WANTED 

Who can use (a man above draft age) 
extra hours evenings, etc. A capable 
correspondence clerk, indexer or office 
man, familiar with details, and possess 
executive ability and initiative. Box 


653, Printers’ Ink. 





Advt. Manager or Assistant 
Competent copywriter and lay it man. 
Agency and technical publis! ng expe- 











rience. Understands all details. Box 650. 
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ears’ road experience, 
" selling record, desires 
ctions with first-class 
640, care of Printers’ 


Salesman 
with succé 
to make 
concern 
Ink. 

ink. __ 
A success 
responder 
Chicago ! 
trade pap 
Ave., | 9 C vhic 
Capable 
make-up 
publicati 
with live 
lishing | h rgan, 


~ Assistant Advertising Manager 

n. Handle lot of work. 
and reference. C., Box 
J 


vertising man and cor- 
s to represent in the 
well-established eastern 
idress L. M., 6528 Ellis 


editor, copywriter and 
ow with satisfied trade 
res change. Preferably 
facturing concern _pub- 
Box 656, P. I. 





for large 
Best expe’ 
71, Crant ‘ = 
YOUNG . 22—UNDERSTANDS 
THOROUGHLY CUT, LAYOUT, 
syndicate k, etc.; 6 years’ experi- 
ence; dé good connection. Box 
652, care nters’ Ink. 

IF IF SOME BIG, BUSY EXECUTIVE 
r right hand, he can lease 
aggressive, common-sense, 
married with 8 years’ training 
handling rrespondence, shouldering 
responsibility an d showing results. $35 
per week. Box 654, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING. SALESMAN 

Recently resigned as Sales Manager of 
New York printing concern known na- 
tionally, become an officer in new 
organization of a Mid-West company. 
Death of Vrincipal prevents carrying 
out plans. Open to permanent connec- 
tion with quality house, Offers unusual 
experience in organizing and_ selling. 
Address Box 635, care Printers’ Ink. 

High-class Northern man with executive 
ability and experience, who has been 
located in the South for several years 
and is now employed as branch man- 
ager for nationally known corporation 
will consider opportunity with only 
high-class concern as branch manager 
or sales nt for A-1 Company manu- 
facturing standard line. Experience 
embraces Southern credits and_collec- 
tions on large volume of sales. Box 659. 


Burned Out 
Of A Job— 


Fire which destroyed our $350,000.00 

retail iness also destroyed my job 

crtising Manager, and opened 

tunity for some merchant or 

turer to secure a young 

man who can build business 
idvertising. 





needs an 
a capal 














rite convincing copy, design 
layouts, and can plan cam- 
which work constructively 
inning to end. Experience 
and factory advertising. 
tunity to grow and $2,500.00 
is what I have in mind. 
: Box 651, care Printers’ Ink. 


SOLICITOR of wide experience, com- 
mendable record, favorably acquainted 
throughout Eastern territory, seeks 
opening on established general or class 
publication. Letters confidential. Box 
655, care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agencies Attention 











Do you need a man in your organiza- 
tion that can so dress your advertising 
literature that its selling value will be 
materially increased? Expert knowledge 
of typography, proof-reading, engravings 
and paper. Box 643, care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Writer 


Aged 35, who does not know it all, will 
make a change. Now located in New 
York. Has prepared advertising chiefly 
of men’s wear and of food products 
and has sold these lines, both wholesale 
and retail. He may be the man you 
want. Box 641, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ich for business 
Advertising Manager £25,, >usincss 
tural flavor. Original ideas, ability, en- 
ergy, enthusiasm, loyalty in my make- 
up. Want to shoulder responsibilities 
where opportunity is big. $4000 year 
until worth much more. Age 34. Mar- 
ried. “Indiana,” Box 632, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Paper Editor and Manager with 
over twelve years experience and now 
editing leading publication in its field, 
which he has built up to present stand- 
ing, desires to make change. Will con- 
sider proposition from progressive nor 
lisher who believes real mission of busi- 
ness press is service. Might consider 
= time proposition or look after 
ouse organ and advertising for manu- 
facturer. Please state full particulars 
and send copy of publication. Box 
637, 1720 Lytton Bldg., Chicago. 


A man, 35 years old, married, of orig- 
inal, sensible ideas and with character 
and brain moulded by the hard rubs of 
experience through 10 years of executive 
“work, seeks an opportunity to shoulder 














~ the responsibilities of an executive posi- 


tion, such as a man should do, if he had 
to oversee advertising, from layout and 
copy work to spacebuying—the complete 
work in connection with getting up a 
pretentious catalog—Follow Ups—Mer- 
chandising—in a nutshell, if you want 
a man that will give you anything you 
have the right to expect of human power 
write “Neither small job nor small 
pay.” Box 630, care Printers’ Ink. 


A Young Advertising Executive 
(27, married) wants a position where 
he can in time become a factor in your 
business. He is capable of managing 
a small department or he will make a 
good assistant to the “‘big man.” His 
experience as advertising manager for 
small manufacturer with national dis- 
tribution and as advertising manager 
for a chain of stores selling a nationally 
advertised product will enable him to 
make good. He is a good buyer of 
printing and art work because he has 
sold them. Has specialized in trade 
promotion work-and can give the dealer 
the right kind of dealer helps. Box 657. 
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RESULTS 


VTE 


Our aims and ideals are not 
alone to render service to our 
clients through the medium of 
Outdoor Advertising consisting 
of Painted Display, Poster 
Advertising and Spectacular 
Electric Signs; but to create, 
to originate, to construct, to co- 
operate in every way which will 
tend to the greater exploitation 
of their products. Weare Cre- 
ators and Builders of Domi- 
nant, Distinctive, Imposing 
and Productive Publicity. 


“Thos.dusack (Ompany ) 
_|hos.Cisack (@mpany 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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HIS VISION 
A REALITY 


When F. A. Wilson-Lawrensoy 


reached the climax of his remark. 
able analysis of war conditions and 
advice as to how to meet them, 
before the Association of National 
Advertisers, he said: 


‘Inefficient advertising and selling are re- 
sponsible for the high cost of distribution 
today, the waste of salesmen’s time, 
probably the most expensive constituent of 
marketing. 


‘*Advertising can be a great factor in re- 
ducing this waste by lessening the period 
between the salesman’s initial call and the 
making of a sale.”’ 


The Chicago Tribune has worked for years 
gathering merchandising data on the Great 
Chicago Market, and ‘‘lessening the period 
between the salesman’s initial call and the 
making of a sale.’’ Merchandising data has 
been tabulated, analyzed and collated by ex- 
perts for practical use; and it is being so used 
every day in the week. 


The Dhicage Tribmie 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





